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BITBRATUBE. 


A NEW HISTORICAL DRAMA. 
Edwin the Fair: an Historical Drama. By Henry Taylor. Murray. 


Non multa sed multum, is a golden sentence, almost forgotten by fortunate 
writers in these impatient days. After the first success they precipitate them- 
selves on the public ; vanity and covetousness urge them to coin their credit in 
repeated issues, until the vein is exhausted ; and powers that might have per- 
formed better things under patient culture, are iamed by too frequent and hasty 
exertions. To avoid this temptation is now no common merit in any writer, 
and entitles his productions to a kind of notice justly refused to the idle and the 
interested. An interval of nearly ten years has passed between the publication 
of ‘ Philip van Artevelde ” and the historical poem now before us ;—a proof, 
at least, that the applause which greeted his first work has not misled the author 
into any precipitate renewal of the attempt, or taught him to overlook the ne- 
cessity of careful preparation. This evidence of a becoming respect both for 
his own reputation and for his reader, has a twofold influence on the reception 
of Mr. Taylor’s work. It predisposes us on the one hand to willing attention, 
and on the other it leads us to apply to it a standard never used in measuring 
things of lower pretensions and deserts. 

The character of mind displayed in ‘“‘ Philip van Artevelde” is rather re- 
flective than ardent; and the author, as well, we think, from temperament as 
by design, addresses the judgment more than the passions of his readers. The 
choice of subject, the way in which it is conducted, the details which illustrate 
it, are determined by masculine thought, which proceeds undisturbed by sud- 
den or vehement inspirations. The poet’s vein resembles an equable stream, 
flowing in a well-wrought channel, amidst the productions of science and culti- 
vation, rather than a spring gushing and bounding at will along the open fields 
of nature, now spreading into shallows, and nuw deepening into lucid pools, 
reflecting the face of heaven. Nothing seems to come unsought ; every part 
is controlled and finished with a kind of studious forethought, which satisfies the 
understanding, but does not produce a very high poetical excitement. We ac- 
knowledge the presence of elevated feeling ;—there is a certain refined melody 
in the poem, which delights, and touches of exquisite nature and pathos that 





occasionally move us; but these qualities sppear rather as a clothing to the | 


predominant body of thought, than as a life pervading and moulding the mass 
from within. So is the style—as in all genuine works it cannot fail to be,—a 
reflex of the inward spirit,—sententious, stately, often felicitous, but destitute 
of spontaneous graces. and bearing evident signs of labour. These general 
featares of Mr. Taylor's first production we find, with little alteration, in ‘* Ed- 
win the Fair’: it is, however, less adorned in manner, and wider in its scope ; 
more considerable, perhaps, in philosophical worth, but hardly its equal in poet- 
ical elements. 

The story of Edwy and Elgiva has been chosen not so much for its well 
known romantic incidents, as for the sake of the “struggie, which represents 
in strong and vivid colours the spirit of the times,”"—the spirit, namely, of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, which produced the invasion of the secular church, and of 
the kingly prerogative which supported it,- by monkish asceticism, whereof 
Dunstan, the renowned Abbot of Glastonbury, and the real hero of this piece, 
was a living abstract. It is on him that the eye dwells throughout the drama ,; 
the appearance of the young monarch and his bride being so far kept in subor- 
dination to the object of displaying him, as to excite but a feeble interest in 
themselves. The idea of the monk is finely conceived, and his character is 
drawn with considerable subtlety,—a mingled web of zeal, devotion, and en- 
thusiastic belief, with superstitious terrors and worldly passions, and an unscru- 
pulous dexterity, which is coutent to use the basest deceptions and commit the 
worst crimes to advance the cause identified with the glory of God. With the 
display of this terrible and encroaching spirit, the author has attempted to show 
the result of its triuinph ; and in order to this, has introduced the avenging 
Danes following the destruction of Edwin's power,—a violation of historical 
truth not compensated, we think, by any addition to the poetic re ality of the 
picture. The rest of the canvas, which is immoderately wide, is filled with a 
variety of figures, that come and go without bespeaking in all cases much at- 
tentioa for their own sakes, or remaining long enough to let us become ac- 
quainted with them. Nor do we always see the reason why some of these are 
introduced, except fir variety's sake, or to afford the author scope for his fa- 
vourite rhetorical exercises. 

To attempt more than the slightest sketch of the story of a poem, the five 
acts of which make a volume of more than 250 pages, would be useless. In 
justice, however, to the writer, we shall try to give some idea of the structure 
and progress of the drama, in connexion with the extracts to be selected as 
specimens of the performance. 

The drama opens when Edwin, who has succeeded to the crown, and already 
exasperated the monks by revoking his uncle Edred’s grants to them, is expect- 
ing his coronation, to which it is feared an opposition will be raised by his ene- 
mies, amongst whom are Odo, the aged archbishop of Canterbury, and Dunstan, 
the abbot, whom we find buried in a wood, alarming the vulgar, and spreading 
the fame of his sanctity by the most fearful penance and solitude. The Queen 
Mother, who is completely under Dunstan's guidance, reveals, in a secret in- 
terview which she has sought, her displeasure at the passion of her son for his 
cousin Elgiva ; and Dunstan denounces tt as incestuous, and hostile to the in- 
terests of the church, to which her family have ever been opposed 
of thwarting the union is characteristic. 

Dun. This wily wench 
That profiting by the softness and green sap 
Of ignorant youth, doth round her tinger twine 
The sceptre like a silver— 
Queen Mother. Insolent jade! 
Were it not, father, a good deed in Christ, 
To have her—in a manner....say....removed ! 
For truly, truly I may say, my lord, 
Yea and in svoth I witness it against her, 
That with her witcheries and wanton looks 
She hath inveigled and ensnared the King, 
Bewitch'd past reason, that he flouts his mother, 
Forgets his duty—woeful, woeful day ! 
Says ‘‘Suilence,”’ if I do but say ** God bless him 
And all by her procurement and behest, 
Scandalous mimon! Were it not, [ say, 
An excellent deed and righteous before God, 
To take her from his sight, that she should cease 
To vex good men and holy with her wil:s ! 

Dun. With thee the cry is ever * Kill and Kill.” 

J tell thee once again, my soul abhors 
This vulture’s appetite, not more foul in act 
Than gross in apprehension, Look we round 
In Wessex Athulf more prevails than we ; 
Leolf in Sussex ; 
In Hampshire, hard to say 
It must not be 

Queen Mother 

Dun Nay, wo 


which of us ts first 


I tell thee, no: 


Or but to mew her up 

e and w it were but to inflame 
By opposition the boy's passionate will 

Now list the coun el which trom Heaven and Earth, 
Much reading of their si; und characters 


yrse ; 


His way | 
enjoyment, and leave him an obedient tool of his superiority. 

















I learn, and bid thee follow. If less pure 

In outward seeming than its sacred source, 

Be not the less assured it is from God, 

Who works through human frailties to good ends. 
Mew not her up, nor yet be strict with him ; 
Withdraw your watch and ward—let the girl loose— 
Loose access give the boy ; so shall she fali, 

And she so fallen, satiate appetite 

Sickens on this side marriage, znd there an end. 


The Athulf named by Dunstan is Elgiva’s brother, to whose older friend, 
Earl Leolf, the commander ef the king’s armies, he had wished to marry her. 
The Earl, fondly attached to the maiden, withdraws on discovering where her 
heart is placed, but resolves to devote his life to serve and protect her. The 
King’s friends meanwhile gather round him at Sheen ; it is resolved to proceed 
te his coronation, with the Archbishop and Dunstan, if they will obey the sum- 
mons to attend and fulfil their duties,—if not, without them. The messenger 
te Dunstan is Athulf, no other of the King’s retainers dariog to affront his su- 
pernatural terrors. The mission, in which he is accompanied by the King’s 
jester, brings us to a scene of some power and address in the monastery at 
Sheen. Athulf arrives, and is announced to Dunstan, who has just finished an 
act of ostentatious penance. The Archbishop, Odo, is with him. 

Odo. How farest thou, Brother ? 
n. Brether, weak in flesh 
But strong of spirit. Choristers, retire. [Exeunt Choristers. 
Brother, behoves us to compel our thoughts 
An instant from above, and on this world, 
Its temporalities and secular cares, 
Turn them, so long averted. Say, in brief, 
What tidings hear'st thou ? 
Odo. Still a gathering round 
OF the King’s forces, trooping to the call 
Of Rehoboam’s councillor, rash Earl Athulf. 
Dun. Son of perdition, he affronts his fate ! 
But there are more than he ? 
Odo. At Hastings still 
Earl Leolf stands aloof; but holds his power 
In present preparation. 
Dun. Brother, lo! 
With blasting and with mildew shall they perish ! 
With madness, blindness, and astonishment 
Shall they be smitten, the young man and the virgin, 
Terror within them and a sword without! 
One way aguinst us shall their host come forth, 
And seven ways flee before us.— What is this! 
Athulf is heard without, singing : 
Sinks the sun with a smile, 
Though his heart's in his mouth, 
And night comes the while 
With a sigh from the South. 


Like them, Love, are you, 

In your coming and flying ; 
For you smiled me Adieu, 

And you welcome me sighing. 

Dun. What mumming knave is here ’—Brother, I say, 
Their host shall flee, the anger of the Just 
Shall smoke against them.—Nay, again! What, ho! 

Grimbald is heard without, singing : 
There was a maid that was a jade, 
four lovers true had she; 
One did so dote, that he cut his own throat, 
And she pusoned the other three. 
Dun. What, ho! are we attended? Are there none 
To keep the precincts ! 
Grimbald’s song continued. 
From this we learn to see and discern, 
Nor hotly to desire 
A maid whose store of lovers is more 
Than her just necds require. 
Enter Bridferth (Dunstan's Chaplain). 
Dun What vile noise is this 
Of juggling mountebanks that bellow and sing? 
Brid. My lord, Earl Athulf, from his Majesty, 
Attended by his Majesty’s chief jester, 
Expects the end of your observances, 
And entertains his pauence. 
Odo Insolent scoffer ! 
Dun. The King hath sent him? Nay then, bring him here. 

The wily monk dissembles his anger, and returns an ambiguous answer to 

the King. He decides, however, not to oppose the coronation, nor to absent 


himself from the ceremony, believing that Edwin’s passion will be palled by 


The second Act brings us to the corunation, signalized by the well known in- 
cident in Edwy’s history. ‘The scene is written with considerable energy. 
The King has disappeared from the festival, where his chief nobles are carous- 
ing. A messenger is accordil gly sent to en reat the King to return. 

Offa. My Lords, His Gracious Majesty 
Bids us to say that he has calls elsewhere, 
And loves not too much quatiing, which is wont 
To leave you with less reason than the beasts, 
Rolling upon the floor. Wherefore, my Lords, 
He prays you with all love and courtesy 
To hold His Grace excused, for he is young 
And loves not quatling 
Odo Will ye suffer this? 
If rated thus for nothing, what's your fate 
When, standing for your liberties, ye check him ! 
If thus affronted at the festive board, 
What in the Witenagemot awaits you! 
Tosty. He loves not quatling! 
Harcather. Roiling on the floor ! 
Athulf. Sirs, for His Majesty's too hasty message, 
I graut it ill-advised ; but, sirs, bis youth, 
If ye will temperately consider 
Har. Youth! 
Hath youth a privilege to maltreat the old? 
Ecfrid. He loves not quatiing! Ah, my good Lord Athulf 
But what else loves he? There are sins beside 
Say he had left us for a lady’s bower— 
There is a reve lling he impugns not 
Dun. Ha! 
Ecfrid. What lady she may be, my good Lord Athulf, 
Concerns not us 
Odo Ho ’ 


some of you go forth 














And seek the King, and say to him from me, 

That he, or willingly or not, perforce 

Must instantly return ; and see ye bring him. 

Athulf. Whoso shall take that errand from this hall, 

Let him take that therewith. 

(Throws his glove on the floor. Three or yaw Earls start up in 
their seats. In the meantime Gurmo has entered, and spoken 
apart lo Dunstan.) 

Dun. (rising). My Lords, sit still. I'll bring the boy myself. 

Here, varlets, sweep this litter from the floor. 

(Spurns the glove with his foot as he passes,and Exit.) 

Athulf (his hand on his sword). 

Which of you here, that wears not frock nor hood, 

Will this vile Abbot’s vilest act avouch? 

(Several Earls of the Monachal party lay their hands on their swords, 
and spring upon the floor. The company rises in disorder.) 
Seneschal. Peace, ho! My Lords, bethink ye where ye are. 


Edwin has already been secretly married to Elgiva, when Dunstan breaks in 
upon their endearments with a numberof armed supporters. The King’s 
friends have been defeated ; Edwin is carried a prisoner to London; Elgiva in- 
trusted to the keeping of Hardcather at Chester, Dunstan meaning to preserve 
her life as an engine wherewith to work Edwin to his wishes. The marriage 
is pronounced null, the King excommunicated, and his friends scattered or im~ 
prisoned. Athulf escapes by the help of the King’s sister, who loves him; re~ 
pairs to Leolf, who is at the head of some forees at a distance, and they con- 
cert measures for the deliverance of the King and his bride. While Leolf 
hastens northwards to rescue Elgiva, Athulf leads an army to London, where 
a synod has been called, to decide on the King’s marriage ; and a large part of 
the clergy, alarmed by his approach, are disposed to rem@ve the excommunica- 
tion, and accept the terms offered on behalf of the King; when Dunstan, bya 
vehement harangue, at the close of which a voice (by his device) is heard 
from the crucifix, turns the scale, and the monkish party triumph in the rejec- 
tion of peace. The synod is one of the most characteristic and forcible scenes 
in the drama, but it is too long for extract. 

In Act 4, Dunstan hopes that the King, still imprisoned in the Tower, and 
worn out by ill treatment, may be wrought to sign his abdication in fayour of 
young Edgar, his brother. 


Dun. How does your Grace? 

Edwin. What need for you to ask? 
Let me remind you of an antique verse : 

What sent the Messengers to Hell 
Was asking what they knew full well. 
You know that I am ill and very weak. 

Dun. You do not answer with a weakened wit. 

Is there offence in this my visitation ? 
If so, I leave you. 

Edwin. Yes, there is offence. 

And yet I would not you should go. Offence 
Is better than this blank of solitude. 

I am so weary of no company, 

That [ could almost welcome to these walls 
The Devil and his Angels. You may stay. 

Dun. What makes you weak? Do you not like your food, 
Or have you not enough! 

Edwin. Enough is brought ; 
But he that brings it drops what seems to say 
That it is mixed with poison—some slow drug ; 
So that I scarce dare eat, and hunger always. 

Dun Your food is poisoned by your own suspicions. 
*Tis your owu fault. Tho’ Gurmo’s zeal is great, 

It is impossible he should so exceed 

As to put poison in your food, | think. 

But thus it is with Kings; suspicions haunt 
And dangers press around them all their days ; 
Ambition galls them, luxury corrupts, 

And wars and treasons are their talk at table. 

Eduin. This homily you should read to prosperous kings ; 
It is not needed for a king like me. 

Dun. Who shali read homilies to a prosperous king ! 
*T was not long since that thou didst seem to prosper, 
And then | warned thee ; and with what event 
Thov knowest ; for thy heart was high in pride, 

A hope that, like Herodias, danced before thee 
Did ask my head. But I reproach thee not. 
Much rather would I, seeing thee abased, 

Lift up thy mind to wisdom 

Edwin. Heretofore 
It was not in my thoughts to take thy head ; 

Bot should [ reign again.....Come then, this wisdom 
That thou wouldst teach me. Harmless as the dove 
I have been whilome ; let me now, tho’ late, 

Learn from the serpent. 

Dun To thy credulous ears 

The world, or what is to a King the world, 
The triflers of thy Court, have imaged me 
As cruel and insensible to joy, 

Austere and ignorant of all delights 

That arts can minister. Far from the trath 
They wander who say thus. I but denounce 
Loves on a throne, and pleasures out of place. 
I am not old; not twenty years have fled 
Since I was young as thou; and im my youth 
I was not by those pleasures unapproached 
Which youth converses with. 


Edwin No! wast thou not? 
How came they in thy sight ? 
Dun When Satan first 


Attempted me, "twas in a woman's shape ; 

Such shape as may have erst misled mankind, 
When Greece or Rome upreared with Pagan rites 
Temples to Venus, pictured there or ¢ irved 
With rounded, polished, and exuberant grace, 
And mien whose dimpled changelulness betrayed, 
Thro’ jocund hues, the seriousness of passion. 

I was utteinpted thus, and Satan sang 

With female pipe and melodies that thrilled 

The softened soul, of ould voluptuous ease 

And tender sports that chased the kindling hours 
In odorous gardens or on terraces, 

To music of the fountains and the birds, 

Or else in skirting groves by sunsiine smitten, 

Or warm winds kissed, vhilst we from shine to shade 
Roved unregarded. Yes, ‘twas Satan sang, 
Because ‘twas sung to ine, whom God had called 
To other pastime and severer joys 

But were it not for this, God's strict behest 
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Enjoined upon me,—had I not been vowed 
To holiest service rigorously required, 
I should have owned it for an Angel's voice, 
Nor ever could an earthly crown, or toys 
And childishness of vain ambition, gauds 
And tinsels of the world, have lured my heart 
Into the tangle of those mortal cares aie 
That gather round a throne. What call is thine 
From God or Man, what voice within bids thee 
Such pleasures to forego, such cares confront ? 
Edwin. What voice! My Kingdom’s voice—my People's cry, 
‘Whom ye devour—the wail of shepherds true 
Over their flocks, those godly, kindly Priests, 
That love my people and love me withal— 
Their voige requires me and the voice of Kings 
Who died with honour and who live in me, 
The voice of Egbert, Ethelbert, and Alfred. 
What wouldst thou more ? the voice of Kings unborn, 
To whom my sceptre aud my blood descends— 
A thousand voices call me! 
Dun. Sir, not so. 
The voices of this people and those Kings 
‘Call on Prince Edgar, not on thee, to reign. 
“There is a voice calls thee, but not to reign, 
The voice of her thou fain wouldst take to wife ; 
An excommunicated wretch she is 
Even now, and if thy lust of kingly power 
“Outbid thine other lusts, and starken thee 
In grasping of that shadow of a sceptre 
That still is left thee, ’tis a dying voice. 
For know—unless thou by an instant act 
Renounce the crown, Elgiva shall not live. 
‘The deed is ready, to which thy name affixed 
Discharges from restraint both her and thee. 
Say wilt thou sign ? 
Edwin. I will not. 

This refusal determines Dunstan to take the King’s life, which he has hitherto 
‘wished to spare ; but the Tower is assailed at the critical moment by Athulf, 
Edwin set free, and Dunstan, escaping with difficulty, flies from Londen in dis- 
guise. Meanwhile Elgiva, on learning of Edwin’s escape, and that Leolf is 
advancing to her rescue, aided by the son of her warder, flies to meet him, in- 
stead of waiting for his arrival. On the other hand, the party who elected Ed- 

tking, during Edwin's imprisonment, are gathering to a Wittenagemot at 

alpas, and their rival claims await the issue of a battle. Dunstan is rescued 
by peasants from Earl Sidroc’s pursuit, and suddenly arrives amongst the in- 
surgents at Malpas. Here he learns that the Danes have landed—sacked Glas- 
tonbury, and killed his mother, the only being to which he was attached by 
earthly love ;—who dies beseeching her son to make peace. These tidings 
are followed by the news that the Danes are at hand, and have burnt Chester, 
while Edwin is approaching with his army. Alarmed and broken in spirit, for 
a moment he desires a reconciliation with the King ; offers to withdraw the ex- 
communication, and sanction his marriage with Elgiva. But this has already 
been dissolved by death. The fugitive lady reaches Earl Leolf, but they lose 
their way by night, are pursued by seme of Dunstan’s party, and both slain— 
Elgiva’s body being brought to Malpas. Edwin rejects Dunstan's message with 
hatred and despair, intent on avenging the murder of his wife ; he assaults 
‘Malpas, is overcome and taken prisoner, mortally wounded. The close is im- 
pressively conceived, and finely written :— 


Interior of the Cathedral. Candles burning, and altars decked, as for a ser- 
wtce of thanksgwing. A corpse lies on a bier, in the transept. Monks 
enter in procession, and lastly Dunstan. 

Dun So flee the works of darkress. Sing ye the psalm 
“* Quid gloriaris.”—Stup ; a hasty step 
Rings in the cloister. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Soldier. I am bid, my Lord, 
To seek the Lord Harcather, for his son 
Ruold is slain. 

Dun. Silence! No more of that. 
Harcather is gone forth to meet the Dane. 
Let him not know it yet —What corse is this ? 

A Monk. The Queen's, my Lord, awaiting burial. 

Dun. Her’s Ce 
Withdraw the winding-sheet, that once again 
I may behold her.—Art thou she indeed ! 
The blankness of mortality in thee 
Seems more than inanother! Where be now 
The flushings of the fervent cheek, the fires 
That lightened from those eyes! Oh, rueful sight ! 
Methinks that thou dost look reproachfully. 
Not me—not me—U pbraid not me, pale Queen! 
I slew thee not, nor yet desired thy death ; 
I would have willed thee to repent and live, 
But lo! the will of God hath mastered mine. 
—Better be so than be the living cause 
Of death eternal and a nation’s lapse 
To mortal sin. Nor sin nor sorrow now 
Hath power upon thee ; nor canst thou, fair mask, 
Be ever mote their minister. 

Enter an Attendant. 


Alten. My Lord, 
The King, so please you— 
Dun. What, Sir, of the King? 


Atten. He is again delirious and hath torn 
The bandage from his wound. He bleeds amain. 
Enter another Attendant. 
Atten. My Lord, the King, the King ! 
Dun. What, comes he hither? 
Enter Edwin foliowed by a Physician and Attendants. 
Edwin. Where art thou, my beloved? Come to me! 
Art thou not here! They said so, but ’twas false— 
Thou art not here, for if thou wert, I know 
Thou "dst fly to meet me.—Ha ! I see thee now. 
And yet thou mov'st not. What! in chains again? 
Not so, Elgiva, thou art free, my Love— 
I smote them with the sword. Oh, come to me! 
Give me thy hand. 
Dun. Doctor, thou mad'st report 
The fever had aba:ed. 
Phy. It had, my Lord, 
But rages now afresh. 
Dun. How came he hither? 
Atten. He asked us if the Queen were buried yet, 
Or where the body lay ; we told him, here ; 
And he commanded we should bring him. 
Dun. See ! 
Edwin. Thy hand is very cold. Come, come, look up. 
Hast not a word to say to so much love ? 
Well—as thou wilt—but ’twas not always thus. 
So soon to be forgotten! Oh, so soon! 
And I have loved so truly all this while !— 
{ dream—{ do but dream, I think —What’s here ? 
"Tis not the dress that thou wert wont to wear. 
T his is A corpse! Attendance here! What ho! 
Who was so bold to bring a stone-cold corpse 
Into the King's apartment? Stop—be sti!l— 
I know hot that. Give me but time, my friends, 
And I will tell you. 
Doctor Draw him from the corpse. 
This loss of blood, that drains the fever off, 
Anon will bring him to himself, 


A Monk. My Lord, 
I hear a shout as of a multitude 
In the North Suburb. 
Dun Bridferth, t 3 , 
Aish took three‘ : mount the tower, 
Edwin. That was a voice [ knew— 


It came from darkness and the pit—but hark ! 

An Angel's ong "Tis Dunstan that I see! 
Rebellious Monk! | lay my body down 

Here at thy feet to die, but not my soul, 

Which goes to God. The cry of innocent blood 
Is up against thee, and the Avenger’s cry 

Shall answer it. Support me, Sirs, I pray ; 

Be patient with me....there was something still..... 
I know not what....under your pardon....yes.... 
Touching my burial....did I not see but now 
Another corpse... pray you, Sirs,....there....there.... 


Bridferth (from the tower). 
My Lord, my Lord, Harcather flies ; the Danes 
Are pouring thro’ the gate. Harcather falls. 
Dun. Give me the crucifix. Bring out the relics. 

Host of the Lord of Hosts, forth once again ! 

[Exeunt, the trumpets of Olaf and Sweyne sounding in the distance. The 
Curtain falls. 

We cannot here discuss the liberties which have been taken with the story ; | 
they are avowed by the author in his preface ; and our objections to them, if 
any, would invoke no law curtailing the poet’s allowed liberty, but advance only 
so far as the deviation from historical truth may have om Fat as we think it | 
has, the poetical effect of the drama. The question wuuld require more space | 
than can be afforded; indeed, the present notice has already exceeded the 
usual length, in honour to a work which has evidently been the fruit of unusual 
care. 


CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY.—NO. VIII. . 
BARBAROSSA OF ALGIERS.—[ Concluded. ] 
The winter of 1533-4 passed away amidst warlike preparations ; but the en- 
terprise which Khair-ed-deen had at heart, was the reduction of Tunis; and 
after representing to the sultan, in numerous interviews, the value and impor- | 
tance of the place, and the ease with which it could be reduced, from the un- | 
popularity of the reigning prince, he received the imperial permission to under- | 
take it. Early in the summer, accordingly, while the sultan was advancing to 
open the campaign against Persia, which closed with the conquest of Bagdad, 
he passed the Dardanelles “on a propitious day,” at the head of such a war- 
like armament as the Levant had hardly seen since the first days of the Osman- | 
lis. So great had been the zeal and activity displayed in the arsenals, that 
sixty-one bashtardas, or heavy galleys, had been launched and equipped during 
the past winter and spring, which, with the Algerine squadron and fire vessels 
belonging to independent corsairs, raised the aggregate to eighty-four sail, on 
board which were 8000 janissaries. ‘The peace still subsisting with Venice, 
preserved the Isles of the Archipelago from aggressiun ; and the first attack 
was directed on Reggio, recently colonized with the Greek Christians trans- 
ferred from Coron and Modon. The town, abandoned by the panic-stricken 
refugees at the first appearance of the crescent, was sacked and burned, with 
all its shipping : ‘‘ and Khair-ed-deen, the same night, having hada favourable 
dream, arose and set sail with lanterns lighted at the poop and prow of every 
galley,” and continued his course along shore, pillaging and burning, almost 
without resistance, wherever he chose to land. Naples itself expected an at- 
tack ; but the aim of Barbarossa was elsewhere directed. Stretching out 
from the shore diring the day, he ran silently at night into the bay of Terra- 
cina, where 2000 men were landed for the attack of Fondi, a town a few miles 
inland, in which there resided the most celebrated beauty of the age, Giulia 
Gonzaga, wife of Vespasio Colonna, Count of Fondi In a true corsair spirit 
of gratitude, he had formed the resolve of repaying the favours heaped on him 
at Constantinople, by securing this ‘* paragon of Italie” (as Knolles cal's her) 
for the harem of Soliman; and with such suddenness and secrecy was the en- 
terprise conducted, that the town was surprised by escalade, and the princess, 
starting from her couch while the Algerines were forcing her palace gates, was 
saved only by being thrown across a horse, half-naked as she was, by a cavalier 
of her household, and carried off at full speed into the mountains. ‘The Turks, 
after revenging themselves for their disappointinent by pillaging the town and 
destroying the churches, returned unmolested to their vessels. 
Thus balked of his intended prize, Khair-ed-deen instantly quitted the shores 
of Italy, as a leopard retreats on missing his prey ; and the priests and citizens 
of Rome, who were already preparing their flight from a still more ruthless 
sack than that inflicted on them seven years before by the army of Bourbon, 
were relieved from their apprehensions by the news of his apparition on the 
coast of Africa. Casting anchor before the goletta of Tunis, in accordance 
with his previous instructions,he occupied the capital without opposition in the 
name of Muley-Rashid, whose former partizans crowded to his standard, while 
Hassan, deserted by all his adherents, fled into the interior. But the absence 
of Rashid, who had been left a state prisoner at Constantinople, could not be 
long concealed, and a fierce revulsion of popular feeling ensued ; when Khair- 
ed-deen, boldly throwing off the mask, planted his horsetails before the citadel, 
and declared the kingdom to have become a province of the Ottoman empire 
The infuriated but disorderly resistance of the Tunisians was speedily crushed 
by the veteran troops and formidable artillery at the disposal of the corsair ; 
and Hassan who, during the tumult, had re-entered the town at the head 
of a swarm of Bedoweens, was pursued into the desert* and utterly over- 
thrown. 

Tunis was now completely in the power of Khair-ed-deen, who occupied 
himself diligently in repairing and strengthening the fortifications of the town 
and the galetta, with the view of transferring thither the principal seat of his 
power from Algiers, which was less favourably situated either for an attack on 
the shores of Christendom, or communication with Constantinople. But his 
sway was not destined to endure many months ; the cause of the fugitive 
Hassan had been espoused by Charles V., who eagerly embraced the opportu- 
nity of delivering his Sicilian dominions from the formidable neighbourhood of 
Khair-ed-deen :—and in June 1535, a fleet of 500 sail, bearing 30,000 veteran 
troops underthe command of the Emperor in person, appeared off the African 
coast. The events of the short campaign which followed are so popularly 
known from the eloquent pages of Robertson, that it is needless to give them 
in detail. The goletta, after a siege of a month, was carried by storm :—the 
citadel of Tunis was seized by the Christian captives confined in it :—and Bar- 
barossa, finding all his efforts in the field unavailing against the overwhelm- 
ing force opposed to him, was compelled to seek safety in flight. His fleet, 
with the vast naval and military stores which he had accumulated in the arse- 
nal, became the prize of the victors: and Hassan was restored, as a tributary 
vassal of the Emperor, to the throne of a city which had just been subjected to 
all the horrors of war at the hands of his Christian allies. 

When Tunis was irrecoverably lost, Barbarossa, with the corsair Sinan, and 
such of his personal adherents as remained, had made the best of his way to 
Algiers, the administration of which had been ably conducted in his absence by 
Hassan Aga and another renegade named Mourad. Undismayed by his reverses, 
he gave instant orders for the equipment of such vessels as were in the port, 
with which he put to sea on the fiteenth day after his arrival :—and Charles,re- 
turning to Europe in triumph as conqueror of Tunis, was amazed by the intelli- 
gence that his indefatigable adversary (of whose fate he had been hitherto un- 
certain) had suddenly appeared with thirty-two gaileys off the Balearic Islands, 
which were wholly unprepared for this hostile visitation. ‘The governor of Mi- 
norca, attempting to oppose the invaders in the field, was overpowered and 
killed : the citadel of Mahon surrendered : and Barbarossa, after pillaging the 
whole island, and destroying the town, returned to Africa with his booty and 
prisoners. But his stay was not of long duration: again committing his inter 
ests to the care of his faithful lieutenant, Hassan,he sailed from Algiers (whith- 
er he never returned ;) and after narrowly escaping the encounter of a greatly 
superior force under Doria, arrived early in 1536 at Constantinople,whither So- 
liman had lately returned victorious from Persia, His great patron, Ibrahim, 
was now no more ; but neither this change, nor the loss of Tunis, diminished 
the favour with which the Sultan continued to regard him :—he was at once 
replaced in the direction of the dock-yard and the arsenal; and a few monrths 
after his arrival, the removal of Kemankesh Ahmed made room for his elevation 
to the dignity of capitan-pasha, the powers of which he had for some time vir- 
tually exercised. 

‘“‘ The infidels of Venice,” (says the Turkish historiographer) ‘“ are noted for 
their vast wealth and commerce, and not less so for their treachery and disre- 








Adriatic, was far from capable of coping with that commanded by Barbarossa. 
At the breaking out of hostilities, he was cruising with 135 war-galleys, and a 
vast fleet of transports, on the coast of Apulia,where he had lately landed Lutfi- 
Pasha with 25,000 men for the invasion of Italy; but the Venetian war recall- 
ed both the capitan-pasha and his colleague to the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
to co-operate with the grand army inthe reduction of Corfu. The terits of 
Soliman were pitched on the mainland opposite the island, which was devasta- 
ted by his light troops, while the siege of the capital was vigorously pressed, 
both by sea and land. But both the city and the fortress of St. Angelo, 
in the centre of the island, proved impregnable to the Moslem arms; and in 
the middle of September, the sultan withdrew his troops and returned to 
the capital, for the first time, without having added to his dominions in the 


| campaign. 


But the naval warfare of the year was not yet concluded. Though Lutfi- 

Pasha, with the greater part of the fleet, had sailed for the Bosphorus as soon 
as the siege of Corfu was raised, Khair-ed-deen still kept the sea with sixty se- 
lect galleys, and after ravaging Zante and Cerigo, directed his course against 
the defenceless islands of the Archipelago. Taken by surprise, and unprevided 
with fortresses or-soldiers, many submitted, or were yielded by their Venetian 
lords, at the first appearance of the crescent in the offing : Patmos, Tino, Syra, 
and Jura, (the Gyarus of the ancients,) fell without resistance under the Otto- 
man yoke : the family of Quirini surrendered their patrimonial isle of Stampa- 
lia or Astypalcea: and their example was imitated by the Pisanis, the lords of 
Nio or los, celebrated in classic times as one of the claimants of the birth of 
Homer. The fruitless defence of Egina, was punished by the pillage and con- 
flagration of its capital, and the slavery of 6000 of its inhabitants: and the 
senator Sagredo, who valiantly disputed against the Ottomans the isle of Paros, 
(the property of his relations the Venieri,) was sent in chains to Constantino- 
le. The Prince of Naros, the largest and most important of the Cyclades, 
bore the title of Duke of the Archipelago, in virtue of a grant by Henry, the 
second Latin Emperor of the East, to Marco Sanuto, from whom the reigning 
Duke Grispo was twentieth in succession ** but he distrusted the strength of 
his fortifications, and signed a capitulation with Khair-ed-deen, (Nov. 11,) by 
which he transferred his allegiance from Venice to the Porte, and covenanted 
to pay an annual tribute of 5000 ducats. His submission did not, however, 
exempt his island from plunder : and,laden with the spoils of the Augean to the 
estimated value of 400,000 sequins, Barbarossa at length re-entered the Bos- 
horus. The morning after his arrival he repaired in state to the divan, pre- 
ceded by 600 slaves, chosen from among his captives, each bearing gold and 
silver vessels, rolls of stuffs, and cloths, &c., which were presented to the sul- 
tan in token of homage: ‘‘ whereupon he received the most magniticent robes 
of honour, and the highest marks of favour: for no capitan-pasha had ever 
yet done such service.” 
The events of this year had demonstrated to the Venetians the inadequacy of 
their own navy to contend single-handed with the Ottoman marine, guided as 
the latter now was by the energetic genius of Barbarossa; and in February 
1538, therefore, a maritime league was concluded between the Signory, Pope 
Paul I[]., and the Emperor; the command being entrusted to Doria, as admi- 
ral-in-chief. The Papal and Venetian squadrons issued from the Adriatic be- 
fore the Turkish fleet was ready for sea :—but Khair-ed-deen, irritated by a 
a report, (which was purposely spread by the ministers of the Porte,) that they 
had sailed towards Crete to intercept a rich convoy coming from Egypt, guard- 
ed by Salih Reis with twenty galleys, fearlessly put to sea with only forty gal- 
leys, leaving the remainder to follow when their equipment was complete. 
Steering towards Negropont, he landed three thousand janissaries, with artil- 
lery on the isle of Ishkato, or Sciathus, off the entrance to the gulf of Voto, 
where the Venetians had a fortress situated on an almost inaccessible rock ; but 
this lofty stronghold was carried by storm on the seventh day ; and Barbarossa, 
who, during the siege, had been reinforced the junction of ninety galleys from 
Constantinople, besides the squadron of twenty under Salth,resumed his voyage 
with this augmented force, now numbering one hundred and fifty sail, towards 
Crete. The capture of the islands of Skyro, Andro, Serpho, and Scarpanto, 
scarcely delayed the progress of the fleet : but the Christian armament was not 
to be found in the Candiote waters: and the pasha vented his disappointment 
oy a destructive descent on the island. The open towns were every where 
laid in ashes; but the strong fortifications of Canea and Retimo defied his at- 
tacks ; and his departure was hastened by the intelligence that Doria, with the 
fleets of Spain and Italy, had at length made his appearance at the rendezvous 
at Corfu. 

Khair-ed-deen instantly made sail for the Ionian sea, directing bis course to- 
wards Prevesa, at the mouth of the Gulf of Arta, which had recently been can- 
nonaded by a division of the confederate fleet under the Venetian patriarch 
Grimani; and scarcely had he re«ched his destination, when the whole Chris- 
tian navy was descried steering in the same direction. ‘T'heir combined forces 
considerably outnumbered those of the Ottomans, amounting to 167 sail of car- 
racks and galley s, while Barbarossa (who had weakened himself by detaching 
numerous cruisers) had only 122 to oppose them, all of which were galleys. 
As the pasha’s object was the defence of Prevesa, the fortifications of which 
had been damaged by the previous attack, he had run into the gulf before the 
arrival of the enemy, and landed part of his troops and artillery on the beach in 
front of the town: while with his vessels drawn up in line, he offered battle at 
the mouth of the strait. The armaments confronted each other during three 
days, without any hostile movement on either side : and Doria, finding the at- 
tempt on Prevesa hopeless, at length (Sept. 27) gave the signalof retreat. In 
the re-passage of the straits, a partial encounter took place between the Vene- 
tian carracks and galleons, and the division of galleys under Torghoud ; the 
Turks, galled by the superior fire of their ponderous antagonists, retired in con- 
fusion within the bay: but Doria still refused the entreaties of the Venetian ad- 
miral Capello to be permitted to follow up this advantage, and stood out to sea 
towards Santa Maura. ‘ But the pasha” (we again quote Hadji-Khalfa) ‘ hav- 
ing in a dream seen many large fishes swimming out of the gulf,” interpreted 
this a favourable omen, and sallied the next day from the straits with his whole 
force in pursuit—and Doria, yielding to the instances of his officers, no longer 
declined the combat. Gréat part of the day was spent in distant mancuvring, 
the wind and the swell being unfavourable to the navigation of the galleys ; but 
at the approach of evening the sea fell calm, (in consequence,as we are assured 
by the Turkish writer, of Barbarossa having thrown into the waves papers in- 
scribed with texts from the Koran,) and the action then commenced in earnest 
The heavy galleons of the Venetians, lying becalmed and immoveable, were 
separately enveloped and assailed by swarms of the hostile galleys; while 
Barbarussa in person, boldly leading a select squadron through the intervals of 
the line, cut off these unwieldy floating castles from the support of their own 
light vessels.. Doria, whose conduct on this occasion was far from worthy of 
his former fame, still continued to hover at a distance from the fight, without 
venturing on adecided movement for the extrication of the besieged galleons, 
the resistence of which was at length overpowered by the number and pertina- 
city of their assailants. Two of these large vessels took fire, and were blown 
up, with the greatest part of their crews: four fell into the hands of the Mos- 
lems, and the rest were only saved from a similar fate by a sudden and violent 
squall, which,with the approach of night, put an end tothe conflict. Barbarossa 
endeavoured to improve his success by an attack on the galleys under Doria ; 
but without awaiting the onset, they gave way at his approach with such ce- 
lerity, that two Spanish vessels only fell into his hands; and the whole Chris- 
tian fleet, extinguishing their lights to conceal their course, made the best of 
their way to Corfu, ‘so disorderly,” says Knolles, ‘‘ and in such haste, sparing 
neither sayle nor oare, that it seemed rather a shameful flight than an orderly 
retreat.’ 

Such was the battle of Prevesa, (ofien called by Italian writers the Batile of 
the Galleons,) which Hadji-Khalfa characterizes as ** the grand victory of Khair- 





gard of good faith. As their dominions adjoin those of the Porte, and their 
trade is chiefly with our countries, they generally preserve a show of friendship ; 
yet none are in truth more inveterate against the professors of Islam.’ Since 














1503 they had remained at peace with the Porte ; and this good understand- 
ing had been promoted by the services of Aloysio Gritti, and by the interest of 


ed-deen, and the most astonishing battle ever fought at sea!’ It was in truth 
far more important in its results than in the actual amount of loss sustained by 
| the defeated squadron: for it at once gave the victors the sovereignty of the 
sea, which they retained almost undisputed till the battle of Lepanto, fought in 


| nearly the same waters, exactly thirty-three years later, (Oct. 7,1571.) The 


the grand-vizir, !brahim, who had been born a subject of the republic. But! brunt of the engagement, as well as the weight of the discomfiture, fell almost 


| both those powerful safeguards were now withdrawn, Gritti having been assas- 
| sinated by Mailath, the vaivado of Transylvania,a short time before the disgrace 


overruled by the vehement representations of Barbarossa, who was eager to 
efface, by fresh achievements, the remembrance of his disaster at Tunis. His 
arguments derived additional weight from the assistance rendered on various 
occasions by Venice, and from some casval encounters at sea between the 
vessels of the signory and the Turkish galleys ; the excuses of the senate 
were disregarded by the sultan, and war was proclaimed in the summer of 
1537. 

The standards of the three vassal kingdoms of the republic. Candia, Cyprus, 
and the Morea, still floated from their lofty flagstaffs in the Place of St. Mark : 
but the last had been reduced by the progressive conquests of the Turks to the 
two fortresses of Monembasia and Napoli, on the mainland. ‘The Ionian Isl- 
ands, however, with the exception of Santa Maura, were still subject to Vene- 
tian rule ; and nearly the whole of the Cyclades were held as hereditary fiefs, 
under the signory, by various patrician families, the ancestors of which had 
subdued them after the capture of Constantinople, in the fourth crusade, (a. D. 
1204.) But these extensive insular possessions could be secured only by a 
continued supremacy at sea; and the Venetian squadron, under Pisani, in the 





* Hadji Khalifa states, that, on this occasion, the artillery of Barbarossa was impel- 
led over the level surface of the desert by sails fixed on the gun-carriages! Marco 


[ Dies Polo mentions a similar mode of propulsion as applied to vehicies in some districts of 
{ Dies 


China. 











| then held by the Portuguese. 


wholly on the Venetians, whose commanders loudly inveighed against the back- 


; wardness of Doria as the sole cause of the discomfiture ; while he recriminated, 


and death of Ibrahim ; and the pacific counsels of Ayaz,the new grand-vizir, were | by condemning their refusal to admit Spanish troops on board their vessels, 


which were thus unfit to come to close quarters with the strongly manned gal- 
leys of their opponents. The Ottoman fleet, in the mean time, on its return 
to the shores of Epirus, after the battle, had been driven out of its course and 
shattered by a violent storm, in which many of the galleys foundered or were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, the remainer with difficulty regaining the port 
of Avlona; but Doria, in spite of the indignant remonstrances of Capello, refused 
to renew the attack while the enemy were thus disabled, and sailed with his 
whole force to the north, whence, after taking and garrisoning Castel-Novo, a 
strong fortress belonging to the Turks on the Ragusan frontier, he withdrew 
into harbour for the winter. t 

Meanwhile the tidings of the victory had been received at Constantinople 
with rejoicing and illuminations ; and the sultan, whom the news reached dur- 
ing his absénce on a hunting excursion at Yanboli in Thrace, showered honours 

* The series of the Venetian dukes of Naros continued till the reign of Selim II., 
who deposed the last in order to confer the dignity on nis Jewish favourite, Joseph 
Nassi. Many of the descendants of the Veneiian lords of the Agean, the Pisani, Ve 
niere, &c., settled at Constantinople, and still divide the minor offices of diplomacy 
with the Greeks of the Fanar, from whom they are distinguished by the Turxs, unde! 
the odd appellation of taoushanler, (rabbits or hares ) 

+ The year 1538 was further memorable in the Turkish maritime annals for the expe 
dition of Soliman-Pasha of Egypt into India, and ‘iis fruitless siege of Divabad, or Diu, 
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and rewards on Barbarossa and his officers on their return with the fleet to the 
Bosphorus. But the magnitude of the advantage was more clearly shown by 
the arrival, in the following spring, of a Venetian envoy commissioned to sue 
for peace on behalf of the Signory ; which, since the maratime supremacy of 
the Adriatic was lost, no longer felt secure within their hitherto inaccessible !a- 

unes. The negotiation was protracted through the following year :—but the 
ears of the Venetians were quickened by the re-capture of Castel-Novo, which 
Barbarossa had taken by storm, (August 10, 1539,) after twenty-six days’ siege, 
slaughtering nearly the whole Spanish garrison: and the treaty was at length 
signed in May, 1540. The price to Venice of this pacification was the payment 
of 300,000 ducats, the cession of all the isles captured by Barbarossa, and the 


further surrender of the almost impregnable fortresses of Monembasia and Na- 
d all the efforts of the Turks during the war, | 


poli di Romania, which had defie ; 
and were the only possessions still held under the banner of St. Mark in the 
Morea.* 

After the recovery of Castel-Novo and the peace with Venice, Barbarossa 
appears to have remained at Constantinople in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
honours till the summer of 1541, when he was again roused to action by the 
intelligence of the vast armament with which Charles V. and Doria were pre- 
paring to assail Algiers. He sailed accordingly in all haste with eighty galleys 
for the African coast ; but the same hurricane which overwhelmed the Chris- 
tian fleet and army with ruin on their landing, drove him into an intermediate 
port, where he remained weatherbound more than a month, till the Emperor had 
returned with his shattered forces to Europe. Without further pursuing his 


voyage, he retraced his course to the Bosphorus, which he efitered in all the | 


pomp of a naval triumph, and dismantled his vessels for the winter, there being 
no longer any fleet capable of contesting with him the empire of the Mediterra- 
nean. But his repose was now about to be disturbed from a fresh quarter. The 
common hostility of Francis I. and the sultan to the emperor, had led to the 
conclusion of a league in 1536, (the first instance of an alliance between the 


Porte and any Christian power ;) and in 1542, Antoine Paulin, Baron De la | 
Garde, appeared in the camp of Soliman, whose naval co-operation he was | 


commissioned to solicit against the maratime possessions and confederates of 


Charles. The sultan, who had been incensed by the murder near Milan of a | 


former French envoy on his way to the Porte, readily acceded to this proposi- 
tion ; but the season was already far advanced ; and it was not till April (1543) 
that Barbarossa once more put to sea with 110 galleys and forty smallér ves- 
sels, carrying the French ambassador as a guest on board the Capitana, or flag- 
ship. 


Messina in Sicily was the first point of attack ; the town was surprised and | 


sacked ; and the castle, unprepared for defence, was yielded at the first sum- 
mons; and the Turkish fleet, passing through the straits, anchored at the 
mouth of the Tiber. The consternation of the Romans was with difficulty al- 
layed by the assurances of Paulin; but the formidable visiters, without com- 
mitting any act of hostility, continued their course to Marseilles, where the Duc 
d’Enghien lay with the French fleet of twenty-two galleys and eighteen gal- 
leons, in expectation of his puissant auxiliaries. But the united armada was 
detained by the irresolution and delays of the French commanders, so long as 
to draw forth indignant remonstrances from the old corsair, whose fiery spirit 
was chafed by inaction; and they at length received orders to attack Nice. 
‘To the astonishment and scandal of al Christendom,” (in the words of Ro- 
bertson,) ‘* the lilies of France and crescent of Mahommed appeared in conjunc- 
tion against a fortress on which the cross of Savoy was displayed.” But 
though the town was occupied by the besiegers, the citadel was resolutely held 
out by the governor, a Maltese knight named Simeoni, whose zeal was stimu- 
lated by his recollections of a long and rigorous captivity in the dungeons of 
Tunis, whence he had been released by Charles V. The ammunition of the 
French ran short in the course of the siege, and they were compelled to pur- 
chase an additional supply from the Turks—an instance of neglect which roused 
afresh the choler of Khair-ed-deen: and he broke out into angry invectives at 
being compelled to act with such ill-disciplined and inefficient associates! The 
enterprise was at length abandoned on the approach of an army under the Mar- 
quis di Guasto; and the Ottoman fleet wiatered in the harbour of Toulon, 
where it was furnished with provisions, chiefly (as old Knolles intimates) * by 
the Genowuayes,”’ (Genvese,) *“*und especially by Doria himself, who, under the 
colour of redeeming of prisoners, willingly furnished the Turk with such things 
as he wanted!" Thus courteously parted at last these two redoubted antago- 


nists, who for thirty years had disputed with varied fortune the sovereignty of | 


the sea: and Barbarossa, being dismissed in the ensuing spring by Francis, set 
sail for Constantinople, ravaging the Ita‘ian shores as he passed with even more 
than his usual merciless severity, as if conscious that he should no more revisit 
the scenes of his past depredations and warlike achievements. 

Notwithstanding the partial failure of the attack on Nice, the veteran admiral 
was received, as usual, with high distinction by the sultan; but the Jong career 
of Barbarossa was now drawing to a close; and it does not appear that, after 
his return in 1544, he was ever again at sea. He died July 4, 1546,(A. H 
953, 6th of Jemadi-al-evvel ) at the age of upwards of eighty lunar years; and 
was buried on the European shore of the Bosphorus, and between the villages 


of Beshiktash Ortakeui, on a spot where he had previously founded and endowed | 


a mosque and a medressah, or college. Here the tomb of the pirate-king, the 
first and greatest of the naval heroes of the Ottomans, is still pointed out, stand- 
ing on a gentle eminence within view of the Black Sea, and distinguished only 
by a low ivy-covered cupola. Notwithstanding the vast treasures which had 
passed through his bands during his long life, his constant liberality to his sol- 
diers and lieutenants had prevented him from becoming rich. And, if we may 
credit the report of the Venetian ambassador, his personal property, exclusive 
of the lands which he held under the sultan, arnounted at his death to no more 
than 60,000 sequins and 2006 slaves. Eight hundred of the latter he bequeath- 
ed tothe sultan, and 200 to the grand-vizir, Rustam-pasha, to whom he also 
remitted a debt of 30,000 sequins—preeautions, doubtless, intended to secure 
to his heirs the undisturbed enjoyment of the remainder. It is not improbable, 
however, that the principal part of his hoards may have been safely deposited 
at Algiers, out of the reach of the officers of the khazneh. 

We have been compelled to follow in detail the incidents of the life of this 
remarkable adventurer, as his career presents, in fact, an epitome of the naval 
history of the Mediterranean during this period. The fleets of Spain and the 
Italian states, united under the Jeadership of Doria, maintained an almost un- 
ceasing contest for supremacy against the Turkish fag, which under the daring 
guidance of Khair-ed-deen, for the first time emerged from the Levant, and 
arrogated t2 itself that Maratime empire which the Osmanlis had hitherto ta- 
citly conceded to the Nazarenes. Nor was his personal character less remark- 
able than his achicvements. By the union of courage and good fortune, he 
had raised himself from the station of an obscure marauder to the rank of a so- 
vereign prince ; yet, with a moderation especially rare in an Oriental, he pru- 
dently chose to secure and perpetuate his prosperity by attaching his for- 


tunes to the most powerful empire then ruled by a sovereign of his own faith, | 


rather than to reign in precarious independence as the founder of an ephemeral 
dynasty. Notwithstanding the sanguinary ruthlessness of his military opera- 
tions, he does not appear to have been wantonly cruel: and the uniform 


fidelity and loyalty shown to him by his lieutenants and followers, proves that | 


he possessed the faculty of securing the attachment of those under his com- 
mand, 

Note.—The rule of the Beni-Hafs in Tunis, after their restoration by the 
arms of Charles V. in 1535, was neither long nor prosperous. ‘The reimstated 
king, Hassan, kept possession of the throne for ten years : but he was odious to 
his subjects, both from his degrading vices and his vassalage to the Spaniards ; 
and, in 1545, he was dethroned by a popular insurrection in favour of his son 
Hamida. Hassan fled to Spain, and returned with some troops ; but he was 
defeated, taken, and blinded by his son, who continued to reign for twenty-five 


« te +} e «4 " » } . 
years. He was not, however, more popular than his father; and during his 


temporary absence the Tunisians called in Kilidj-Ali, the Turkish capitan-p isha | 


; ih deatihtad Teuske 
and viceroy of Algiers, who instantly obeyed the summons, occupied Tunis, 


(1570,) and sent the vast treasures of Hamida to Constantinople. But the for- | 


tress of the Goletta had remained all along in the hands of the Spaniards ; and 
after the battle of Lepanto, in 1572, Dou John of Austria appeared with his 
fleet off the town, and easily expelled the Ottoman goveruor, Hyder-pasha ; 


ri , ! © . , 
vhile Hamida, in spite of his entreaties, was sent with his famuy as a state-pri- 
i 


soner to Sicily; and his brother, Muley-Mohammed, installed as king, under | 


the control of a Spanish governor who left him scaret ly a sh idow of power 
This pageant of royalty subsisted, however, only two years In 1574, an Ot 
toman fleet and armv. under Kilidj-Ali and Sinan Pasha, re-occupied lun ~ 
‘Vhe Goletta was carried by assault after a siege of thirty-three days: at d Mu- 


ley- Mohammed was sent to Constantinople, where he died in the Seve n Towers 


With him was extinguished the race of the Beni-Ha‘s, which bad bore the | 
Tunisian sce ptre for 350 years The kingdom was erected into a pashalik ; 
but meither this nor the other Barbaresque regencies (as they are c yumontly 
termed in Europe) continued many years to receive the governors sent from | 
Constantino; le About the beginning of the foilowing century, the janissarie 


and soldiery of the garrison, ! 


1aving seized the supreme power, prececded to 


elect a chief from their own number, who, however, acknowledged the s 
macy of the Porte. so far as to solicit from the sultan a firman of invest 
till the arrival of which he did not ime the title of pasha, styling himse! 
dey, or delegate. The authority of the deys, or pashas, was, however, \ 
omens 

@* The Morecte fortresses were yie'ded after a contest of finesse,in which the 7 
sh dipiomatists for once proved a vermatch for the Venetian. The pu cede 
issued by the senate to the envoy, Badcero, deciared this cession madmissi 
private instructions of the Counei! of Pen. in which he was autt ped Ws give 
point if hard pressed, had been betrayed to U ministers of the Porte, wh 

their de nds accordingly 





dependent on the pleasure of the military body, consisting of the janissaries, 
the Koul-Oghlus, (*‘ sons of slaves,” or Mamlukes,) and pr Se of Turkish de- 
scent, who abitrarily raised or deposed these chiefs, and disposed with absolute 
control of the lives and properties of the Moorish inhabitants. This strange 
form of government, to which it would be difficult to find any thing analogous, 
except the ancient monarchy of the Mamlukes in Egypt, subsists at the present 
day only in Tunis ; Tripoli having been brought, a few years since, into more 
immediate subjection to the Porte, and Algiers converted by conquest into a 
French colony. 








OXENFORD GRANGE. 
FROM THE “REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL sTUDENT.”’—[ Concluded. ] 

The jail at L—— isa large, heavy building of stone ; the court-hall occu- 
pies about one half of its sombre front. This hall is of the shape of the old 
Greek theatres—indeed the architect had this idea in its plan. One side of 
it is square, containing the bench, bar, jury, and witness boxes ; the other side 
stretches out in a semicircular shape, enclosing a wide space filled with tiers of 
seats of a similar form. ‘The wall contains several large, long windows, open- 
ing into two dim courtyards, around which may be seen the caged and grated 
loopholes of the prisen cells. The interior, ceiling and all, is painted to re- 
semble adark-coloured stone, of which the shell of the edifice is constructed. 
| A massive chandelier of bronze hangs from the ceiling ; the bench and tables 
are of black carved oak ; in short, the whole has a dim and dusky aspect, very 
gloomy and forbidding. 

This hall was crowded to excess the morning of the trial. nearly half the au- 
— consisting of females, many of them appearing to be of high station in 
ife. 
| A few minor cases were first gone over, the culprits admitting the charges 
against them and being sentenced to imprisonment, and short terms of, trans- 
portation. 

At last his name was called and he was led to the bar. The moment he ap- 
peared a shudder of horror ran through the audience, in which the members of 
the court participated. Among the former this changed into a buzz of low 
talking, becoming louder and louder, till at last several women shrieRed aloud 
and were conveyed away, and many started up and left the hall ; carrying to 
| the crowds outside, accounts of the monstrous aspect of the criminal. These 
| reports, exaggerated if such were possible, were borne about the city, and gave 
| rise to a feeling, such as, I believe, could never have pervaded any community 
before or since. It consisted of curiosity, wonder, and horror, mingled with a 
| mysterious supernatural dread, all most intense, and forming what might be 
called a mental epidemic. 

For a while all was confusion and uproar, throughout the vast hall ; those 
whose business it was to preserve order being equally excited with the rest. 

At length the venerable judge, who appeared for a time to have yielded to 
the general feeling, rose to his feet, and there was a sudden and universal 
stillness, and the officers of the cuurt recovering themselves, bawled aloud 


"> 


| 
| 
} 
| their monotonous * Silence !’"—thereupon order ensued, and the business of the 


day proceeded. 

The charge was read, and Bruton’s written pleading of *‘ Not Guilty.” In 
this declaration he stated, he was utterly ignorant how either of the deaths had 
occurred—that he had been, according to his custom, walking alone about 
midnight in his grounds at Oxenford, when he discovered the body of the sol- 
dier lying wounded and senseless, close to that wing of the house in which his 
wife resided—whereupon he had immediately called his servants and bade them 
carry it to the house. 

When the reading of this was over there was another murmur among the 
assemblage of people, wishing that one so ugly should be hung immediately 
without a trial—others fervently expressing their hopes he would not escape 
conviction, and others merely uttering aloud their horror and disgust. It was 
with a peculiar—a nameless mixture of feelings, that I looked at and listened 
to this, aware as I was, that that being, the object of it all, possessed an intel- 
lect in extent and power as much above those of all aruund—bench, bar, and 
audience, as was the serpent-staff of the prophet Moses, over the charmed rods 
of the Egyptian soothsayers. 
| As the trial proceeded, his wife was called to give her testimony. She 
| caught sight of him as she was ascending the witness box, and as she did, 
| she stumbled on the last step and fell forward. She was assisted up to her 
feet, and stood up blanched and trembling before the court. Her young and 
winning aspect, pale, pretty features, black eves, and evenly-braided hair, won 
the sympathy of all around, even though a tale of her deep guilt, which was 
well known, was that day to be told haply by her own lips. Short and simple 
was her stury. She went to sleep, and in the middle of the night awoke, to 
tind her baby cold in her bosom. There wasa strong odour throughout the 
room as of bruised /aurel leaves, and presently she could perceive a horrible ne- 
gro face grinning at her through the partly open door. This, as well as her 
husband's continual threats, and jealous and revengeful conduct, immediately 
led her to conclude him to be the perpetrator of the crime. 

On being cross-questioned, she said she could give no reason for having mar- 
| ried the mulatto, but believed she must have been influeneed by witchcraft 
Upon this, there was a whispering among the audience—of incredulity and 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ridicule from some, but from most, of wonder and awe. I watched Bruton as 
| she said it. He moved his head—I followed his gaze, and almost shivered as 
[ saw it rest upon the Obi sorceress, who dressed in an old dark shawl and fa- 
ded bonnet, with a thick black veil, sat close by a pillar, apparently unregarded 
by any, but observing with deep attention the progress of the trial. 

The cross-examination continued : 

On being questioned with regard to Hughes, the horn-player, she became 
confused, stammered, wept, and held down her head, and on certain queries 
being pressed home, bent forward upon the rail of the box, covered her face 
with her hands and trembled violently, even so as to make a thin wooden 
canopy, which stood up over the box on two siender iron rods, vibrate per- 
ceptibly. 

A murmur as of pity ran over the crowd, and the judge informed her that 
| she need answer no question tending in any degree to criminate or injure 

herself. 
A few more were urged, to none of which she made any reply, and finally 
being told she might leave the box, she actually fell out of it, and would have 
| been hurt, had she not been caught in the arms of the attendant officer, and 
| borne from the hall. 
| Other unimportant witnesses were examined, their evidence tending to elu- 
| cidate matters occurring previous to the marriage. ‘Then the nurse or midwife 
was called, and as she ascended the box, a murmuring sound again pervaded 
the assemblage. 

‘* Ah !”’ said one near me, ** here is a smart woman—she will give a succinct 
and intelligible account—no nonsense about her.” And a succinct enough evi- 
| dence she did give. 

** | was sitting,” said she, ‘‘ half dozing, beside my young mistress’s bed, 
concealed by the curtains, when my attention was roused by seeing her hus- 
| band come stealthily intothe room. He held something in his hand : present- 





| 
| 


| ly I saw it was a syringe with a long beak, and it appeared charged with 
some liquor. Removing the bedclothes from about the head of the infant, he 
put the beak of the syringe to its mouth, when presently it began to suck 
| it—"? Here several women shrieked suddenly, and there was much commo- 
|tion. ‘—Ina little time he covered up the child and withdrew. The mo- 
| ther continuing to sleep soundly—lI could not imagine what he had been do- 
!ing, and did not stir. In a few minutes she awoke abruptly, and we found it 
| quite dead.” 
, As this woman delivered her testimony, Bruton seemed much agitated ; at 
last he sprang to his feet, with violent gestures, but presently being pushed 
down by the bar-oflicers one on each side, he seemed to recover a sense of pro- 
priety, and sat still, though he looked all around him, now here and now there, 
staring abruptly, as if greatly excited 

In answer to further interrogation, she stated that he lingered looking in at 
} the dvor, till the mother awoke—also that she had been sensible all this while 
| of astrong odour pervading the room, which she compared to that of bitter 
; almonds. 


No cross-questioning could alter one t ttle of this plain tale, and finally she 
was complimented from the bench upon the clear and direct evidence she had 


given 
| Upon this she curtsied and left the b»x, but in place of going out of the court, 
> sat down ont ie edge ofa step, as if actuated by a curiosity to hear out 
the issue of the trial ad 
The landlord of the vill ive Inn wasn yw called forward 
Part of his evid was to this effect He was not really the father of the 


indsman as was commonly supposed, never having had any child of his own 
He had formerly been in good circumstances, and was at one time a pawnbro 
ker at L——: at that period, which was about twenty or more years past, 
while he was in attendance at his place of business, one day a man came in 
wanting to pledge a riding-whip. Whilst this occupied him, a woman, appa 
rently much agitated, entered another of the stalls of his counter, and s 

her desire to borrow a sovereign upon the pledge of a ring As he spoke wi! 
her, the man appeared to become impatient, a! d called him away Hav “ 
despatched the business of the whip he went to attend on the womar » 
woman he found, however, but an infant lying asleep upon the counter 
therthe woman nor the man ever returned again. He experienced much ¢ 
| ficulty in his attempts to have it transferred to the parish, and whi 

vere going on, the li tle creature had got so endeare 1 both to his wife « 
) olf, that finally they resolved to adopt and rear it as their own. Shortly aiter 








a fire, and consequent litigation with an assurance company, reduced him im 
circumstances, and finally about three years before, he became a i 
and rented the inn of the “ Traveller's Joy.” The boy grew up, but being 
of a wild and roving disposition, enlisted and became a bandsman in the 

ment at L The wife of the prisoner had been his servant at the ion ow 
about two years. 

About the middle of this narrative I felt a sudden and powerful grip upom 
my left arm, above the elbow, that made me all but cry out with pain. Turm 
ing round, | beheld the midwife sitting on the stepclose beside me. Her lips 
were open and grinning, her teeth pressed together while her eyeballs seemed 
about to spout from their sockets, the eyelids being drawn tightly back so as to 
show the white all round the staring pupils. The middle finger of her left 
hand was pressed against her forehead, while with her right she clutched 
my arm, apparently taking it for one of the supports of the witness-box be~ 
side us. ith some difficulty I disengaged her hold. She seemed to recol- 
lect herself, got up, and staggered, rather than walked along the passage and 
out of the court. 

The landlady was next called, and but corroborated her husband’s story. 

The servants came next, their statements having a strong tendency to con- 
vict him of the assault upon the soldier, and also to prove the regular and sys- 
tematic infidelity of his wife all along. 

Then were called up the gentlemen, who had inspected the body of the in~ 
fant. One of them was a surgeon—the other also of that rank, but in addition 
an eminent practical chemist 

The latter stated that he had taken from its mouth, throat and stomach about 
an ounce of a fluid, which even upon its first presentation to his senses, he re= 
cognised as strongly impregnated with PRUSSIC ACID. 

He then gave an account of taking this to his laboratory, locking it op 
where no one had access but himself, with other proceedings, usual in such ca- 
ses, and finally experimenting upon it, in the presence of the other medical wit- 
nesses. All the experiments, which he went over in detail, were conclusive as 
to the fact that this poison formed a fearfully large proportion of the liquor, and 
finally he exhibited to the court a bit of Prussian blue pigment made from it 
in one of the processes—a piece of paper stained with which was handed to 
the jury. 

The other surgeon deposed that he had seen the experiments performed by 
the chemist and concurred with him in every particular. On being asked how 
long the infant could have lived after the administration of the acid, he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ About two seconds, probably.” He further stated that it acted altoge- 
ther upon the nervous system producing effects onthe body similar to those 
caused by lightning. 

And now came my turn. I was the last examined and was kept more tham 
two hours in the box. The foregoing narrative may be taken as a counterpart 
of the account I gave. Bruton listened to me calm and unmoved till the end. 
He seemed to expect that my evidence should completely exculpate him. 
Alas! it only went still further to convince the crowd around of what they had 
already prejudged. 

I testified to his extensive chemical knowledge, and to the fact that Prussic 
acid had been but lately discovered, and was exceedingly difficult to prepare, 
except by experienced hands. 

I also identified a number of the ‘* Philosophical Transactions,” as part of his 
library. It opened at a page containing a new process for the distillation of 
the acid, and this was the only part of the number where the ieaves were 
cut. 

It would be tedious to detail the rest of that trial. It was far in the nighe 
when the jury retired to consult together upon their verdict. In about two mi- 
nutes they returned, unanimously finding him guilty of both the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 

Thereupon the judge arose, and taking the black cap, drew it closely vpom 
his head. 

At that moment, Bruton sprang up in a state of excitement, violent yet be- 
yond any J had hitherto seen him possessed by. He waved his arms and ges- 
iculated wildly, making spasmodic efforts to speak, seeming now desirous of 
addressing :he bench, now turning round to the audience, anon tossing his 
black hands madly aloft, asif appealing to Heaven in the paroxysm of his 
frantic and utter despair. The crowd around rose to their feet and stood up 
upon the seats and window-sills. There were cries of pain, of fear, and 
for air, becoming louder and louder, and a crushing toward the doors—all 
became confusion and uproar—the glass was dashed from the windows to let 
the cold breeze of night in upon the tumultuous court whose atmosphere felt hot, 
moist, and stifling. 

Then might be heard the shrieks of women,and the shouts and curses of men, 
all in commotion, and struggling together, but above all arose the strange and 
unnatural bellowings of the prisoner in his frenzy. But what were sounds, 
however frightful, to the hideous gestures, and most appalling aspect of the 
deformed and dumb negro, palsied and convulsed, vainly striving to make his 
powerless muscles answer to the mandates of the agonised and labouring spirit 
within. 

Reader, you have seen in the streets a strong man struck to the ground by 
that most fearful of diseases, epilepsy, and have gazed with a mixture of inte- 
rest and terror upon the writhings of the suffering wretch. Imagine him #& 
negro—horribly distorted naturally —conscious of the state he is in, and wildly 
endeavouring to express his torment. Imagine also a being about to strike 
him dead, and that he knows this and cannot escape. Let these ideas settle im 
your mind for a moment, and you may conceive the feelings with which I re- 
garded the scene before me. 

I felt sick, cold, and weighed down as if there was some vast mass pressiz 
the spirit from out of my body, my knees became weak and unstable, ae 
fell forward upon the broad table in front of the bench, and saw and heard ne 
inore. 

On recovering consciousness, I perceived the bar and bench empty—the 
crowd had nearly dispersed, and the legal gentlemen were packing up them 
papers around the table on which Llay. One of the officers stood beside me, 
and after a little I understood I was wanted as a medical man, to see some peo- 
ple that had been hurt in the court, and one that had fainted and could not be 
recovered. 

It was some time before I felt strong enough to go to the room where they 
were. I found the former persons under the hands of my professional brethrex 
and the latter was sitting up, vomiting. 

The trial was over : sentence of death had been passed upon the mulatto, 
and he was in the condemned cell. 

With a heavy heart indeed, I left the sombre County Buildings,and took my 
way to my apartments in the town. ee f 

Next day | obtained adinission to the cell. Bruton lay along on the raised 
stones, which served for a sleeping place, perfectly insensible. A second stroke 
of apoplexy had seized him during that fit of awful excitement in the bar at 
his trial. 

As I stuod looking on, my mind involuntarily reverted to another scene to 
which I had been cailed professionally a few days before. It was the wreck of 
a magnificent steam-engine at a factory in the neighbourhood of L——. There 
appeared to my mind an exceedingly forcible analogy between the twisted 
beams and broken wheels and cylinders of the dark and massive machine thus 
burst asunder by the mighty vapour that had been chained within it, and the 
powerless and senseless, the wrenched and blasted frame, too frail to bear the 
workings of the strong, restless, and uncontrollable spirit whose vehicle it had, 
been. Life was slowly ebbing from his body, and in another day its presence 
was no more perceptible—he was dead , 

And thus perished one. whose name, but for an over-passionate nature, 
would now, [ am convinced, be flourishing in ether pages than those of a fugi- 
tive romance. 

A few days after, a situation became open to me, which I considered of @ 
peculiarly advantageous description. It was to travel on the continent as me- 
dical companion to a young nobleman of delicate health. I immediately ac- 
cepted it and left England 

After two years’ absence I returned home and commenced practice at 








— 

Shortly after my arrival, a incdical friend, in conversation, recalled tomy mind 
the events of this narrative. I found from him that circumstances of a most 
extraordinary nature had taken place in continuation. Immediately on the deat! 
of Bruton a claim to his property was preferred by that sister—that daughte 
of ald Bruton’s—to whose character and misconduct I have made allusion tn a 
early part of the story. All this was what might be expected, and in the regu- 

r and probable course of things, and [ only wondered where and how this 
person had disposed of herself so long ' 

But what was my amazement, when I found that after rema r for more 

han twenty years in poverty and obscurity, she iad on a sudden co to light 
the person of the midwife at Oxenford, the very woman who had | 20 In- 
nately mingled with the final occurrences of my poor fellow-student s career 

Yes, there she was, living at the Grange, the mistress of an extensive ¢s- 
lishment. Iwasin doubt—surely it must be some other woman! And 

ri 1ame too! Rundle was the name the midwife calle d herself! Yes, but 
it was the name of the footman with whom she eloped. Yes, it is—it muss 
the same! 

And yetnot one whit was my wonder lessened—there was a mystery—an In- 
tr cacy, a confounding tog er of cause and effect inthe whole matter t 
puzzled me extremely \t the same time, my mind became filled w 
of doubts, suspicions, and ideas of old events, which I felt myself 
arrange, so as to draw from them any intelligible conclusion. 

It appeared that Bruton had been c yndemned chiefly on the evic 
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@ wa sister, whom no one then knew to be such, but who was herself well aware 
of the fact. What! had she no motive for giving evidence exaggerated— 
false! The idea strack me, and immediately a long string of thoughts rose up 
in my mind in rapid succession, giving a different complexion to the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case. tt of: 

My feelings of interest were fairly excited, and I redoubled inquiry on inqul- 
ry.. At length I asked with regard to the soldier of whose ulterior fate I had 
hitherto been ignorant. ; ; 

In addition to claiming Oxenford as her property, she had claimed him as 
her son, calling him by the name she now assumed herself. 

This was a matter of new surprise, and of new difficulty and doubt—how 
strangely did it complicate the maze of crime aad punishment. I felt bewil- 
dered as the events seemed to flit, change, and interweave before me. She 
it was who had entered the pawnbroking-house, and left the child, as the 
publican deposed, and he the footman—her husband, as she averred, was the 
man who occupied his attention while she accomplished the desertion of her 
offspring. ' 

And now my mind reverted to the day of the trial, and I remembered the 
elutch with which she caught my arm as the innkeeper detailed the history of 
the bandsman, that I felt convinced was her first discovery of her son since his 
abandonment. 

There was no other claimant to the property—immense as it was—for old 
Strangways himself was a being who had never known any relation, and had 
raised himself to wealth from the lowest obscurity. This being the case, and 
she being plentifully supplied with proofs of her identity, she entered without 
Opposition into possession. 

She immediately caused the soldier to be discharged from his regiment, and 
had him removed from the little inn to her house, where all the talent that 
wealth could command was put in requisition toward his restoration to health. 
Bat here I was informed of another strange particular, though not without pa- 
rallel on medical recor d. ’ 

He lay at Oxenford now in the very precise state in which he was borne into 
the chamber on that fearful night when the infant was poisoned. Up to this 
time, senseless and moveless, breathing, but not living, nor yet dead he lay, and 
had lain for two long years.* The wound in his head was still open. Ail un- 
conscious he was, however, and powerless. No natural function could he per- 
form of himself. He could not eat or drink : food to sustain vitality, required 
to be pushed far back into the throat, which carried it down to the stomach by 
what is called reflex action, a nervous power known to scientific men, and al- 
together independent of will or consciousness 

{ inguired whether no operation had been thought of with a view to reliev- 
ing the brain from the compression, which was plainly the cause of his present 
state. 

I was told that this had been frequently resolved upon by various consul ta- 
tions, but had as often been deferred at the urgent request of the lady of Ox- 
enford, on the ground of her fears for the result. Indeed, I now learned that 
this woman who, during my connexion with her, preserved in the most trying 
situations a coolness and nerve whichI envied, did now display in everything 
with regard to her new found son, a most excitable, indeed, hysterical state of 
feeling—an intensity of emotion hardly accountable 

In a day or two the medical gentleman I have alluded to, at my express re. 
quest, had me called to a consultation at Oxenford. 

The lady recognised me immediately. She became very pale, and in wel- 
coming me to the house, stammered as she spoke. Her former masculine de- 
termined bearing was completely gone, and its place was now usurped by an 
anxious, suspicious, yet forward expression that seemed to say, ‘* Who accu- 

ses me!” 

She drew the conversation herself to her former rank in life, and to the 
events that had happened at Oxenford, and seemed particularly desirous to im- 
press me with the idea that she could talk upon them with perfect freedom and 
unconcern ; while all the time I could see that she trembled upon every syllable 
1 uttered, looking at me as if she would read my inmost thoughts. Frequent- 
ly, too, she would give utterance to a word or an expression which she would 
be particularly at pains to retract. Her manner in fine, in place of setting my 
suspicions at rest as was intended, only served to render them stronger and yet 
more conflicting. 

My presence seemed to have transported her back to the period when her 
brother was in possession of the Grange. As we talked of her son— | 

“Oh, would to God,” she cried, ‘*I had known it then—what a world of | 
misery it would have saved. Oh! curse the witch that could not—would not 
tell me—and myself not to see it! A mother not to know her own son! Oh, 
Doctor C———, I never had another child !” 

I told her I did not see how such knowledge could have altered in any degree 
the events that had occurred rt 

“* Ah, it is true,” she answered ; ‘ but I might have come between him and 
that girl, and so he should not have fallen into the hands of that black monster 
that has murdered him—murder—mur—der what a strange word that is, doc- 

tor—I mean—it must be terrible—to think—one’s own—only—”’ 

And her voice died away in a succession of unconnected syllables, while her 
face grew deadly pale, and appeared lengthened, and her eyes glared wildly, 
even as she had looked at that point of the trial to which I have before referred. 
In a little this was over. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said she, ‘I am rather nervous—I was 
always so, and my late very great change of habits, and the resuming of that 
rank in life to which I was born and educated after so long a period of poverty 
and struggle, have rendered me much more so.”" 





’ 


My friend, whose time was of importance to him, here begged us to go to the 
chamber where the patient lay. I found him pale and much wasted, lying ex- 
tended on his back. Dr. ——— felt his pulse, and applied a thermometer to 
his arm-pit, making a memorandum of the results; and after a conversation 
purely professional, we came to the decision that the operation of the trephine 
should be employed, as the sole means of restoring him as an intelligent being 
to the world. 

‘This decision I myself was deputed to convey to the mother, as cach of the 
other gentlemen had done it often before. 

I know not to what cause to lay it, I never was much famed for eloquence, I 
must confess; but I actually got her at length to consent that the operation 
should take place as soon as we thought proper—at least when I suggested 
this, she offered no objection. In fact, the presence of one so intimately 
connected with the former events of her life, seemed to have’ completely 
quelled her spirit. She asked me if I had ever known any cases of an analo- 
gous nature? 

[ told her [ had read of several, but had never in my own experience met 
with any that approached it nearly. 

Would he have any knowledge of what had occurred during the period of his 
apparent insensibility? I said I had heard of cases where people in such states 
heard what was going on around them, but could give no indication of it. 


Was the operation very dangerous! was there much chance of his surviving | 


at? 

[ stated that the danger to life was imminent ; but that at all events it was 
better to run the risk than to have him continue in the state in which he was. 

Would he recollect perfectly all that had happened before the injury, even up 
to its infliction 7 

I had read of several cases wherein a patient, after recovering from such a 
state, had no recollection of any thing at all, but was as one newly born, and 
had to begin over again the very rudiments of education. 


cessary should be removed. In this case a steel lever was introduced, and the 
fractured and depressed portion of bone raised and extracted. 

The moment the weight was lifted from the brain, the patient penta, deep 
sigh, opened his eyes, sat up, and stared wonderingly around him. e then 
raised his hands and rubbed his eyes, and looked at the bed he lay on, and then 
at us all, his motions being performed slowly and with much effort, as if his 
muscles were grown unused to their function. His pulse rose rapidly—I had 
my finger on his wrist. He appeared surprised and excited. At length he re- 
cognised me, and regarded me for some time with a puzzled look. 

“Ah, Doctor C————,” said he ; ‘‘am I much hurt? It was a d—l of a 
knock I had last night—I feel so weak—I can hardly move—I suppose I bled 
a great deal.—Is it my head?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “it is your head. Don’t touch it. So you had better com- 
pose yourself—lie down and be quiet, and you will be all right soon.” 

‘* Where am I—what house is this—take me to the alehouse—has any body 
told the old woman yet ?” 

“No; I believe net ” 

There was a long pause. 

Having dressed his head once more, we retired to another room to converse 
upon the case. 

It appeared that the two years that had passed were to him a total blank, 
and he seemed to consider himself but a night older. He talked of the land- 
lady of the inn as his mother, and was anxious to know whether she knew of 
what had befallen him. Indeed. it was another most marked and peculiar fact 
to add to the list of phenomena in connexion with nervous physiology. For 
my part, I resolved to experiment upon him so as to satisfy my mind upon 
several points about which doubts are generally entertained, such as the fol- 
lowing. 

It is a belief of some, especially those who deny the separate existence of 
mind, that in deep sleep, in compression of the brain and some other states, 
thought B entirely absent—in fact that the mind is anuil.ilated.—Others hold 
that that mental chain philosophers call the association of ideas—that series in 
which thoughts cause, and are followed by other thoughts in continual succes- 
sion, never intermits in any circumstances—commencing with birth, flowing on 
link after link, through sleep and waking, health and disease, and broken only 
by death, or the separation of the mind in which it takes place from the body— 
no! not broken but carried on into another state of existence. My experience 
with him leant in favour of the latter hypothesis. I asked him if during the 
night he had dreamt much. 

** No, not any.” 

‘* What, have you no recollection of any dream the whole night through?” 

‘Yes, there is in my mind a faint recollection of some very swee/, simple 
and plaintive music, not like that of any instrument I know, but very beauti- 
ful.” 

Before this the other gentlemen, who had large practices, and whose time 
was very valuable, had withdrawn; I now sought the lady of the house. She 
darted at me as I entered the drawing-room a look of intense anxiety, but re- 
suming her cold and resolute aspect : 

** Have you been successful, doctor ?”’ said she. 

‘* Successful, madam, beyond our warmest wishes.” 

“Ts he sensible ?” 

** He is.” 

‘* Does he recollect any thing !”’ 

‘The period since the injury appears to him has passed but as a night’s sleep, 
but he recollects perfectly the events that occurred close before receiving the 
injury, and mentions them as having happened yesterday.” 

‘* Mentions, doctor—mentions what !”” 

**Oh, nothing as yet, only his being hurt.” 

‘** Doctor, you are not deceiving me? You know there is no trust to be 
placed in the testimony of one who has been so long in such a state, and may 
have had dreadful dreams. Stay, I must go to him myself. Noone shall see 
him till I have ; he is my own son!” and she went hastily from the room. 

Jn a minute she returned, greatly excited, informing me hurriedly that imme- 
diately on seeing her he had become once more insensible, and was perfectly 
sure he had recognised her. 

‘*Go to him, doctor,” she continued, ‘‘I cannot; I foresaw this; I am 
lost !” 

On going to the room where he lay J found he had fainted. By use of the 
proper means he shortly recovered, though I was apprehensive at first that he 
had relapsed into the cataleptic state. 

‘*Oh, Doctor C———,”’ he cried, ‘‘ that midwife has been here ; let her be 
seized ; she is guilty of murder. She poisoned my child last night—I mean 
Emily’s infant. Don't doubt me, doctor, | saw her and will swear to it. Let 
her be taken before she can escape from the house !”’ 

I stood thunderstruck at this, remaining with my eyes fixed upon the patient, 
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them. Impressed with these considerations, I resolved to take advice before I 
committed myself. 

I took the opportunity however that same evening to communicate the ac- 
count I had received to her, a step for which I shall perhaps incur your censure. 
We stood together in one of the windows. As I proceeded she became pale 
as a corpse, and aware seemingly of this, turned her back to the glass, thus 
throwing her face into shade. She heard me out, standing erect as a statue, 
only I noticed she clutched firmly a broad brass knob, that served to hold aside 
the curtains When I had done, 

‘Now, sir,” said she, ‘* ! know not which to admire the most, the extrava- 
gance of my poor son's raving, if you have told me truth, or your egregious 
folly in believing it, or thinking to make it a bugbear with which to frighten 
me ; for whatever proceedings you may adopt you will find me prepared. 
Only any thirg you may say derogatory to my character will be at your peril. 
In the mean tin.e you will oblige me by immediately leaving my house. I will 
take care—” 

Here she was interrupted by a servant, who entered hurriedly with 

‘“*‘ Madam, madam, the young master is dead !” 

It came upon her like athunderbolt. She fell back at once against the win- 
dow, shivering the glass, and cutting her neck and arms. As soon as I saw in 
her signs of recavery, I left the room and the house. After that night this wo- 
man was never more seen. 

I slept at the old inn of the Traveller's Joy, now kept by strangers. Shortly 
after midnight I was awakened by a glow of light illuminating the room. I was 
much startled at this, and on going to the window to ascertain its cause, was 
struck by beholding a bright flame rising over the woods, in the direction of the 
Grange. I stood gazing fora while. Presently I heard windows thrown up in 
the village, then voices speaking quickly and anxiously, then bolts withdrawn, 
doors opened, then heavy footsteps hurrying rapidly along. Anon the whole 
place was aroused, and all was commotion. 

Before morning the old Grange was burnt to the ground, fit end for a scene 
of such accumulated evil. The more modern division however remained un- 
injured comparatively, a double gable of brick and stone having separated the 
two. 

The only human being that was missing was the lady of the mansion, and 
some bones having been found among the ruins in a calcined and half-charred 
state, were pronounced to be her remains by a coroner's jury, their verdict be- 
ing death by accidental fire. These bones afterwards came temporarily into 
my possession. ‘To the subjects of osteology and natural history I had devoted 
much attention, and had studied. closely the papers of M. Desmoulins on these 
points. 

The s\ull was very marked ; the cranium being much compressed, the fore- 
head depressed, and what are called the alveolar processes of the upper jaw 
projecting obliquely. From these and other particulars I was enabled with ab- 
solute accuracy to pronounce them the bones of a female of the negro race 
Of this I was perfectly certain, and there was as little doubt that they formed 
the remains of the Obi sorceress In farther prosecuting the search among the 
ruins, way was made into a little arched coal-cellar. In this was found a small, 
uncouthly shaped apparatus, which proved to be a still of an exceedingly sin- 
gular and primitive description. Beside it lay a bag of leaves, stems, and 
flowers. One look showed them to be those of the Prunus Lavrocerasvs,or 
poison laurel 

Whether the other woman perished in the fire or not I could never ascertain ; 
neither can I tell the ulterior fate of Bruton’s wife. She had disappeared dur- 
ing my absence on the continent, and | never heard of her after. 

saessnienainan Miedema 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S RECREATIONS.—VOL. I 

Now for a mélange, comprehending Phin the rod-maker—Hamish the High- 
lander—Ponto the dog—Dhiana the moon—the queen of the fairies—Ossian— 
Johnson—Macpherson—and Wordsworth. 

“Phin! this rod is thy masterpiece. And what gut! There she has it! 
Reel-music forever! Ten fathom are run out already—and see how she shoots, 

Hamish ;—such a somerset as that was never thrown from a spring-board. Just 
the size for strength and agility—twenty pound to an ounce—jimp weight 
Hamish—ha! Harlequin art thoa—or Columbine’? Assuredly neither Clown 
nor Pantaloon. Now we have turned her ladyship’s nose up the stream, her 
lungs, if she have any, taust be beginning to labour, and we almost hear he 
snore. What! in the sulks already—sullen among the stones. But we shal! 
make you mudge, madam, were we to tear the very tongue out of your mouth 
Ay. once more down the middle to the tune of that spirited country dance— 
‘Off she goes!’ Set corners, and reel! The gaff, Hamish—the gaff! and 
the landing-net! For here is a shallow of the silver sand, spreading into the 
bay of a ford——and ere she recovers from her astonishment, here will we land 
her—with a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether—just on the edge of 





| as spent with the exertion of so much and such excited speaking, he appeared 

falling away into another fainting fit, and hardly able to help him for bewilder- 
ment. Was I to credit this, or was I not? I felt overpowered by the vortex 
of thoughts that was seething in my mind, of crimes hideous and unnatural— 
perjury, adultery, murder, and all within a fearfully close girt chain of consan- 
guinity. Never was my curiosity more strongly stimulated than at that mo- 
ment. It might be called a morbid curiosity. | listened to him with most ab- 
sorbing attention, I was not conscious of any external thing save his voice, and 
the animated play of his features, as with effort, and piece by piece, he detail- 
ed to me the guilty secrets that had for so long been sepulchred in his torpid 
brain, and but for the power of my own nobie profession might never have been 
raised into the light of day. 

He had, all along it appeared, ever since Emily deserted the bed of her hus- 
band, been in the habit of coming nightly to the chamber she had chosen for 
herself. The iron stanchions of the lower windows, the ivy that covered the 
wails of the old Grange, the fantastic brick cornicing and a rain pipe from the 
roof, formed altogether a convenient and easy ladder for an agile young man 
like him to climb withal into that apartment, at midnight when there was none 
to watch but the eye of one whose finger, may I be permitted to say, was so 
strangely manifest throughout this maze of evil, turning crime into the means 
of its own discovery and punishment. The night he first ventured upon such 
a visit after the birth of the child he had clomb to the window—it was open, 
for it was then summer and very warm. Silently catching hold of the sill, he 
raised his head above it and looked into the room. The mother he saw in bed 
in a deep sleep, and the little white cap of the baby he could see peeping from 
her bosom. Divided from her by the curtains, but open to him as he looked 
in at the window, he belield two women sit together whispering. A small ta- 
ble was beside them, with a dim ruslight twinkling upon it. One of them was 
the midwife ; to his astonishment he recognised the other to be the black beg- 
gar. She held in one hand a small phial, and with the other was forcing upon 


the white woman’s hand an ivory squirt, with a long, rounded bess. After 
much talking, the latter drew up the handle of the squirt, filling it \ li 
quor from the phial. She then crept stealthily to the bedside and uncovered the 


infant, but returned again. 

‘“*T cannot do it,” she said, ‘“‘any thing but this. Alas! I have been a mo- 
ther. and the innocent looks so like my own lost darling. I have a feeling, a 
| something within me, as if my own blood flowed in the veins of that baby—I 

cannot do it.” ' 

They talked together a while, during which the black woman appeared to be 
remonstrating with and encouraging her, and again she approached the bed. 
She stooped over it a little, and returning to the negress said, 


ih 





At this she appeared to brighten up—as the expression is—considerably. It 
seemed to please her more than any other thing that had been mentioned, and 
she now begged that we would come to-morrow, if all things were suitable, 
and perform the operation, in order at once to get over the suspense. To this 
I immediately consented, and next day was named for it. 

My medica! friends were surprised at this, but expected that next day some 
reason would be offered for deferring it as formerly : 

Next day we arrived, and found the lady firm in her purpose, and willing 
that we should proce ed. Singularly enough, her old determined energetic 
manner was once more assumed as perfectly as I had ever seen it. We all re- 
marked it. . 

The house of Oxenford consisted of two portions, forming the two sides of 
aright angle. One of these, called properly the Grange, was old, with high 
crow-stepped gables and tall chimnies, smali windows, and curious cornices of 
brick ; the other was quite moder, looking like a substantial country-house, 
and was of stone In a room of the latter lay our patient—now the former 
had been the favourite division, and in it I staid when I was at the Grange. 
Into it, preparatory to the operation, were sent the servants and all hangers-on 
about the house, no one remaining in the modern half save the lady, 
and our assistants. 

The patient was removed from the bed on whict 
couch, which was wheeled toa window, the voluminous curtains having been 

removed to allow every ray of light to enter that could. The cold-water 
dressings that were kept continually applied to his shaven head, were taken 
away, and the trephine was put In action. 
“a oe » dae aa 4 . : figure of . corkscrew, armed at the end with a 
g shape, which cuts out a circular bit from any flat bone. A round 
hole is the consequence, through which may be evacuated any matter it is ne- 


ourselves, 





* There is a case mentioned, I think, in one of D ) 2 i 
hink, r. Cgombes’ books, of a sa 
wounded in action in the Mediterranean, who continued ut ly unconscious for ~ 
riod of nine months, during @ protracted passage to England, and who was restored as 
am thetale. Many similar cases are to be found in medical works. 





1 he usually lay, to a low | 


** Tt is done—Christ have mercy upon me! 
| At that instant they caught sight of his face as from the black midnight out- 
| side he looked in upon them through the open window. They were startled. 
| The Obi woman fled to the door; the midwife hesitated a moment, then going 
| to the window loosened the hold of his fingers upon the sill, and he dropped a 
| height of three stories among some loose stones and rubbish below ; and thus, 
| and not from any violence of my poor friend Bruton, he met his wounds. 
And now the skein was unravelled, and the whole dark maze of evil laid open 
| to the light. ‘This woman it was plain had had in her mind the removal at once 
| of her brother and the child, who both stvod between her and the immense pro- 
perty of her father—a property which she had dreamt of and hoped for so long 
that it began to be to her a thing more to be desired than heaven itself, and 
which upon her father’s death, when she had fondly hoped to grasp it, she found 
bestowed upon an illegitimate mulatto. Bruton’s violence of temper, his jea- 
lousy, and his having frequently denounced curses and threats agaist his wife 
and her chiid, afforded her an opportunity, she believed, of ridding herself of 
both by one happy stroke ; an opportunity of which she so successfully availed 
herself as you have seen, unaware that in the act she was becoming the double 
murderess of her own offspring. But this was not all the sin consummated at 
the old Grange. There were other crimes, heinous and intricate, which I will 
not call up to pollute my pages again withal ; suffice it that each met a punish- 
ment, even in this world, dreadful as its own dark nature 

In two hours after delivering this narration our patient was delirious, inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain had come on, a common consequence of 
the operation of the trephine. 

I felt myself now placed in a situation of much embarrassment with regard 
to my proceedings. Should I give information against her on the strength of 
this statement or not. I was perplexed with doubt. In the first place, from 
my ignorance of Jaw, I was not sure that a person could be accused of a crime 
of which another person had already been convicted, and for which that person 
had been candemned ; next, how could I convince a jury that the whole 
statement was not a mere portion of the delirious ravings of the patient, espe- 





the greensward—-and then smite her on the shoulder, Hamish—and, to mak; 
assurance doubly sure, the net under her tail, and hoist her aloft in the sun- 
shine, a glorious prize, dazzling the daylight, and giving a brighter verdure to 
the woods. He who takes two hours to kill a fish—be its bulk whut it may— 
is no man, and is not worth his meat, nor the vital air. The proportion is a mi- 
nute to the pound. This rule were we taught by the ‘ Best at Most’ among 
British sportsmen—Scrope the matchless on moor, mountain, river, loch, or 
sea; and, with exquisite nicety, have we now carried it into practice. Away 
with your useless steelyards! Let us feel her teeth with our fore-finger, and 
then held out at arm's length—so—we know by feeling, that she is, as we said 
soon as we saw her side, a twenty-pounder to a drachm, and we have been 
true to time, within two seconds. She has literally no head; but her snout is 
in her shoulders. That is the beauty of a fish—high and round shoulders, short 
waisted, no loins, but al! body, and not long of terminating—the shorter still 
the better—in a tail sharp and pointed as Diana’s, when she is crescent in the 
sky. And lo, and behold! there is Diana—but not crescent—for round and 
broad is she as the sun himself—shining in the south, with as yet a needless 
light —for daylight has not gone down in the west—and we can hardly call it 
gloaming. Chaste and cold though she seem, a nunlike luminary who has just 
taken the veil—a transparent veil of fine fleecy clouds—yet, alias! is she frail 
as of old, when she descended on the top of Latmos, to hold dalliance with 
Endymion. She has absolutely the appearance of being in the family-way— 
and not far from her time. Lo! two of her children stealing from ether to- 
wards her feet. One on her right hand, and another on her left—the fairest 
daughters that ever charmed mother’s heart—and in heaven called stars. What 
a celestial trio the three form in the sky! The face of the moon keeps bright- 
ening as the lesser two twinkle into larger lustre ; and now, though day is still 
lingering, we feel that it is night. When the one comes and when the other 
goes, what eye can note, what tongue can tell—but what heart feels not in the 
dewy hush divine, as the power of the beauty of earth decays over us, and a 
still dream descends upon us in the power of the beauty of heaven! But 
! the regular twang and dip of oars coming up the river—and lo! indis- 
tinct in the distance, something moving through the moonshine—and now tak- 
ing the likeness of a boat—a barge—with bonneted heads leaning back at every 
flashing stroke—and, Hamish, list; a choral song in thine own dear native ton- 
gue! Sent hither by the queen of the sea-fairies to tear back in state Christo- 
pher North to the tent? * * All at once the moon is like a ghost ;—and we be- 
lieve—Heaven knows why—in the authenticity of Ossian’s Pocms. Was there 
ever such a man as Ossian? We devoutly hope there was ; for if so, then 
there were a prodigious number of fine fellows, besides his bardship, who after 
their death figured away as their glimmering ghosts, with noble effect, among 
the moonlight mists of the mountains. ‘The poetry of Ossian has, it is true, 
since the days of Macpherson, in no way coloured the poetry of the island ; 
and Mr. Wordsworth, who has written beautiful lines about the old Phantom, 
states that fact as an argument against its authenticity. He thinks Ossian as 
we now possess him, no poet ; and alleges, that if these compositions had been 
the good things so many people have thought them, they would, in some way 
or other, have breathed their spirit over the poetical genius of the land. Who 
knows that they may not do so yet? Thetime maynothavecoine. But must 
all true poetry necessarily create imitation, and a school of imitators! One 
sees no reason why it must. Besides, the life which the poetry of Ossian cele- 
brates has utterly passed away ; and the poetry itself, good, bad, or indifferent, 
is so very peculias, that to imitate it at all, you must almost transcribe it That, 
for a good many years, was often done, but naturally inspired any other feeling 
than delight or admiration. But the simple question is, Do the poems of Os- 
sian delight greatly and widely! We think they do. Norcan we believe that 
they would not still de light such a poet as Mr. Wordsworth, What dreariness 
overspreads them al]! Whata melancholy spirit shrouds all lis heroes, pass- 
ing before us on the cloud, after all their battles have been fo ight, and their 
tombs raised on the hill! The very picture of the old blind hero-bard himself, 
often attended by the weeping Virgins whom war has made desolate, is always 
touching, often sublime. The desert is peopled with lamenting mortals, and 
the mists that wrap them with ghosts, whose remembrances of this life are all 
dirge and elegy. True, that the images are few and endlessly reiterated ; but 


that, we suspect, is the case with all poetry composed not in a philosophic age. 


hark 





H 
The great and constant appearances of nature suffice, in their simplicity, for all 


its purposes. The poet seeks not to vary their character, and his hearers are 
willing to be ch urmed over and over again by the same strains. We believe 
that the poetry of Ossian would be destroyed by any greater distinctness or ve- 
riety of imagery. And if, indeed, Fingal lived and Ossian sung, we must be 

lieve that the old bard was blind; and we suspect that in such an age, such 4 
man would, in his blindness, think dreamily indeed of the torrents, and lakes 
and heaths, and clouds, and mountains, moons and stars, which he had leapt 
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has he no tenderness—no pathos—no beauty? Alas for thousands of hearts 
and souls if it be even so! For then are many of their holiest dreams worth- 
less all, and divinest melancholy a mere complaint of the understanding, which 
a bit of philosophical criticism will purge away, as the leech’s phial does a dis- 
ease of the blood. Macpherson’s Ossian, is it not poetry ? Wordsworth says 
it is not ; but Christopher North says it is, with all reverence for the king Let 
its antiquity be given up—let such a state of society as is therein described be 
declared impossible—let all the inconsistencies and violations of nature ever 
charged against it be acknowledged—let all its glaring plagiarisms from poetry 
of modern date inspire what derision they may—and, far worse, the perpetual 
repetition of its own imbecilities and inanities, wearying one down even to dis- 
gust and anger ;—yet, in spite of all, are we not made to feel, not only that we 
are among the mountains, but to forget that there is any other world in exis- 
tence, save that which glooms and glimmers, and wails and raves around us in 
mists and clouds, and storms and snows—full of lakes and rivers, sea-intersect- 
ed and sea-surrounded, with a sky as troublous as the earth—yet both at times 
visited with a mournful beauty that sinks strangely into the soul—while the 
shadowy life depictured there eludes not our human sympathies ; nor yet, zrial 
though they be—so sweet and sad are their voices—do there float by as unbe- 
loved, unpitied, or unhonoured—single, or in bands—the ghosts of the brave 
and beautiful; when the few stars are dim, and the moon is felt, not seen, to 
be yielding what faint light there may be in the skies. —The boat in a moment 
is a bagpipe ; and not only so, but all the mountains are bagpipes, and so are 
the clouds. All the bagpipes in the world are here; and they fill heaven and 
earth. ’Tis no exaggeration—much less a fiction—but the soul and body of 
truth. There Hamish stands stately at the prow; and as the boat hangs by 
midships on the very point that commands all the echoes, he fills the whole 
night with the ‘ Campbells are coming,’ till the sky yells with the gathering as 
of all the clans. His eyes are trinmphantly fixed on ours to catch their emo- 
tions ; his fingers cease their twinkling ; and still that wild gathering keeps 
playing of itself among the mountains—fainter and fainter, as it is flung from 











cliff to cliff, till it dies away far—far off—as if in infinitude—sweet even and 
soft in its evanescence as some lover's lute.—We are now in the bay of Gleno. | 
For though moonlight strangely alters the whole face of nature, confusing its | 
most settled features, and with a gentle glamoury blending with the greenswerd 
what once was the grey granite, and investing with apparent woodiness what 
an hour ago was the desolation of herbless cliffs—yet not all the changes that 
wondrous nature, in ceaseless ebb and flow, ever wrought on her works, could | 
metamorphose out of our recognition that glen, in which, one night, long—long | 
ago— 
‘In life’s morning march, when our spirit was young,’ 

we were visited by a dream—a dream that shadowed forth in its inexplicable 
symbols the whole course of our future life—the graves, the tombs where many 
we loved are now buried—that churchyard, where we hope and believe that one | 
day our own bones will rest.” 

The “ Highland Snow-Storm ” is a narrative pitched on another key, and is 
full of imaginative painting, of poetical description, and of the tragic elements, 
pity and terror. On the story we do not mean to enter: it is interesting ; and 
it ends as all stories should—well. 

The “ Holy Child” is a sketch of infantine purity, innocence, and beauty 
—the sublimated elements of the most etherial parts of human nature. She is 
like a snowdrop, and “fair as a star, when only one is smiling in the sky.” 
But what can be made of her, save to depart to her proper sphere ‘—and she 
exhales to heaven in the unsullied stainlessness of childhood. The sketch 
forms an admirable companion to Dickens’s little scholar in the ** Old Curiosity | 
Shop.” Professor Wilson has himself done something of the same kind in | 
verse, under the title of ** Aurora,” who might well have been twin-sister to 

** Heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb.” 

“Our Parish,’ we will be bound to say, is no fancy-sketch, but drawn from 
the reality. We pass over the hills, which to boyhood’s eye seemed mountains ; 
and also the moors, lonely and spirit-haunted, to come to the four Lochs—th« 
Little Loch, the White Loch, the Black Loch, and the Brother-Loch. Here is 
one of them labelled and docketed :— 

“ The Little Loch was the rushiest and reediest little rascal that ever rustled, 
and he was on the very edge of the moor. That he had fish we all persisted in 
believing, in spite of all the successless angling of all kinds that from time im- 
memorial had assailed his sullen depths—but what a place for powheads! One 
continued bank of them—while yet they were but eyes in the spawn—encircled 
it instead of water-lilies ; and at ‘the season of the year,’ by throwing in a 
few stones you awoke acroaking that would have silenced a rookery. In the 
early part of the century a pike had been seen basking in the shallows, by eye- 
measurement about ten feet long; but fortunately he had never been hooked, | 
or the consequences would have been fatal. We have seen the Little Loch 
alive with wild-ducks ; but it was almost impossible by position to get a shot 
at them, and quite impossible, if you did, to get hold of theslain. Fro himself, 
the best dog that ever dived, was baffled by the multiplicity of impediments 
and obstructions; and at last refused to take the water—sat down, and howled 
in spiteful rage. Yet Imagination loved the Little Loch, and so did Hope 
We have conquered it in sleep both with rod and gon—the weight of bag and 
basket has wakened us out of dreams of murder that never were realised: yet 
once, and once only, in it we caught an eel, which we skinned, and wore the 
shrivel for many a day round our ankle—nor is it a vain superstition —to pre- 
serve it from sprains. We are willing the Little Loch should be drained ; but 
you would have to dig a fearsome trench, for it used to have no bottom. A 
party of us—six—ascertained that fact, by heaving into it a stone which six- 
and-thirty schoolboys of this degenerate age could not have lifted from its 
moss-bed ; and though we watched for an hour, not a bubble rose to the sur- 
face. Jt used sometimes to boil like a pot on breathless days ; for events hap- 
pening in foreign countries disturbed the spring, and the torments it suffered 
thousands of fathoms below were manifested above in turbulence that would 
have drowned a schoolboy’s skiff.” 

The White Loch is the next; but we must not exceed our bounds even for 
the sake of these vivid delineations. 

‘“* May-day ”’ may be considered a continuation of the same subject, but de- 
voted less to the scenery of the parish than to its characteristic personages. 
The story of Laurie Logan and Annie Raeburn is in our author's best peculiar | 
style. 

Having been as profuse as we could be in our extracts, we cannot venture to 
discuss at length the masterly essay on Sacred Poetry. After demolishing Dr. 
Johnson's able but sophistical remarks on the subject of sacred poetry, as being 
an unfit theme for poetical genius, and beyond the powers of uninspired man, 
Professor Wilson goes on to shew that the distinctive character of poetry 
(namely, to please) has been credited almost universally, but without a proper 
Understanding or investigation of the subject. His arguments are full of force, 
and his remarks of critical acumen. But the most curious part of the essay is 
that relating to Wordsworth, to whom the critic denies the name of a religious 
poet, shewing that in the Lyrical Ballads, and up to the publication of The 
Excursion, revealed religion is not alluded to by the bard of the lakes, and that 
even the religion of The Excursion itself is less Christianity than Pantheism. 


TALMA AND PLAISANCE. 


The following little sketch, as relating to a singularly amiable practical and 
moral philosopher ; and, illustrating the life of a celebrated actor of English 
origin and turn of mind, cannot fail, we think, to interest our readers 

Some years since, you might see, at the Juvenile Theatre of M. Comte, an 
old man, broken down by age, which had left its deep furrows on his counte- 
nance ; he, however, seemed to struggle with the weight of his years, and he 
did his best to keep up an appearance of vigour. With him it was not rebel- 
lion against the hand of tine; it was the struggle of probity and conscience ; 
he wanted to render his strength equivalent to the labours that were confided to 
him, that he might still earn a salary and refuse an alms. It was, at least, a 
generous illusion. In the day-time he was employed in the lighter labours of 
adorning the theatre ; he had a wonderful perception of elegance in the ar- | 
rangements of the stage and its accessories; he composed with much skill | 
little fairy scenes, innocent diableries, and all the materials of white magic ; 
he illustrated the fairy tales. His hands trembled, his sight was weak, but by 
dint of care and patience, and, above all, through a strong effort of his will, he 
vet adjusted the flowers and foilage, the painted paper and the ornaments. At 
certain hours of the day he laboured at the theatre ; at others he prepared or | 
finished his work in the offices of an homme d’affaires—a_ place of no good 
fame ; but to which, without knowing it, this veteran clerk almost gave a re- 
spectable appearance The immovable contemplation of a register which he 
held open before him formed all his administrative occupation. Olten he tried 
tomake the children rehearse the parts they were to perform, or to regulate 
some part of the mise en scene He acquitted himself of these functions with | 
much taste ; he had most ingenious ideas, and created charming combinations. | 
His wife, as aged as himself, dressed up the little girls ; they both lived on the 
produce of these divers modes of industry. This o'd man had been a comedian ; 
at the theatre he was called Plaisance ; he had forgotten his family name. He 
was eighty-four years of age, sull, singularly as it may appear, nothing could 
be more joyous than the regrets ol Plaisance: he only remembered the past to 
enjoy it over again, and he battled with his present sufferings by calling to his 
aid his pleasing souvenirs. ‘The first time I had occasion to speak to him he 
commenced the conversation with these words :—* Bah! [ have had my share 
of happiness ; let every one take out his own, and the world will be contented.” 
I had prepared myself to pity him with sincerest sympathy ; his serenity set 
my preparations and calculations at fault. I first thought that this man, whom | 
{ had imagined so unhappy and so destitute of resources, had reserved for him | 
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| attractions of so many sweet smiles, to don the hideous beard and soiled dress 


| every public man must pay for serving his country with activity ; and the 








self some means of existence. and that the certainty of escaping want and 
misery gave him this tranquillity of heart and language. He undeceived me, 
without complaints or lamentations ; after a long career he found himself des- 
titute as he began, without hope but in his own exertions. From the first I 
erceived that he had an immoderate desire to relate to me the events of his 
ife. Ilistened to him; it was the only manner in which I could oblige 
him. 

When he told me that he hed once been an actor, I expected to undergo 
some reminiscences of the Roman Comique, and I armed myself with a bene- 
volent patience ; I pushed my magnanimity as far as resignation. The old 
man probably perceived the direction of my ideas, and with ironical gaiety he 
said to me, ‘ Make yourself easy, my tale will be short.” This was the most 
agreeable expression of thanks he could give me. Thus he commenced :—I 
was very young when I left the house of my father,who lived in a little village 
in the neighbourhood of Toulouse, whose name I have forgotten, as well as 
those of my parents, which, by the way, I never knew. I never knew my 
mother. One day [ heard my neighbour say, on seeing me pass—* There is 
a poor child who returns home without knowing that he will find his home 
empty.” Iturned round and smiled in the good woman's face. She beckoned 
to me to approach, and gave me a large piece of bread she cut off a huge loaf. 
I thanked her, and she kissed me While eating | thought on what she had 
said, and ! was so frightened, that instead of taking the usual road, I followed 
the road that led to the town. The first thing I did on arriving at Toulouse 
was to en’er the church; there I began to pray, still clutching my hunch of 
bread. When I had finished my prayer, I perceived that the verger was look- 
ing at me, and I felt fearful and abashed. He beckoned to me, I approached ; 
and he asked me if I should like to become one of the choristers. I knew not 
what he meant, but I answered ‘ Yes!’’ He led me to the vestry, where an 
old lady took charge of me, cleansed me, and gave me good warm clothes, put 
shoes on my feet ; and after having given me supper by a good fire, put me to 
sleep in a large bed. I was taught to sing aud serve mass—all my vocations 
pleased me, and I was the happiest child in the world. I was christened Plai 
sance—it was the name of a favourite parrot recently deceased. One day 
whilst expecting the salut, | was walking in the inarket-place,when I saw some 
children wearing yel'ow jackets covered with spangles. They were walking 
on their hands ; at this sight I could not retain a cry of admiration. A man who 
had just been supporting a ladder on his nose, proposed to me to join these 
beautiful children, on whom my eyes were fixed. [ answered, Yes! They 
took me to a tent hard by ; they divested me of my surplice of red serge, to re- 
turn it to M. le Curé ; and they clothed me in one of the jackets which had ex- 
cited my admiration. The labours that followed were far more fatiguing than 
that of the choir, and the treatment I received far from being as kind as that of 
the old lady I had quitted. But in breaking my bones they taught me such 
wonderful feats! [obtained so much success in my exercises, that I was 
proua and happy ; my vanity and my satisfaction were unlimited. And thus 
passed some years, during which the delights of gratified vanity were my only 
consolation. It happened one night, at a small town in the south, that we were 
all engaged for a performance, in which we were to join a troop of comedians. 
The theatre delighted me; and I could imagine nothing beyond the felicity 
of those ladies and gentlemen, who passed their lives in saying the sweetest 
things to each other,and only quarrelled to be reconciled a moment afterwards. 
A fat gentleman, whose looks had been rivetted on me during the performance, 
approached, and questioned me on what | had seen. My happiness reached 
its climax when he asked me—** Will you * * * [did not let 
him finish; I exclaimed with enthusiasm—* Yes !” 

1 became, therefore, a comedian. I have played all sortsof parts. Would 
you believe, sir, that without reflection, always giving way to the inexhaustible 
spirit of concession, wherewith nature bad endowed me, I do not remember ever 
to have said—** No!” | have accepted of all the most humble parts as well as 
the most elevated ones. | have accomplished all tasks with the same zeal— 
the most difficult as well as the most easy—the most ungrateful and the most 
productive. Every one liked me, and I enjoyed the affection by which I was 
surrounded. 1 often hear of ingratitude ; I never met with it, because | have 
never remembered any services but those rendered me. My wife acted with 
me. After having married every night for the pleasure of the public, she pro- 
posed to me at last to marry for ourown. I answered—Yes! And I have not 
once repented this union. As old age advanced, they made me descend the 
ladder, both as regards rank and emolument. I descended with the same calm 
and the same cheerfulness, which accompanied my ascent. 

I have always had the same opinion of men, events, and things—neverthe- 
less, | once fought a duel. I had answered, Yes! to a man who had impru- 
dently asked me if it was true that he was a great rascal. I wounded him, and 
it was forgotten. Throughout my life, which has passed, thanks to Providence, 
without cares and without grief, | have never understood the agitation and the 








and like that metal, takes a high polish. If he assails, he makes no 
ae but handles his weapon witha certain grace, even when he 

me. 

The Bishop of Exeter is about the middle height—a well-made man of com- 
pact form, and active movements. His face is sallow, and strongly marked 
wita the lines of thought. Placidity is not the character of his mind, and the 
throes of thought are visible upon his countenance. His eyes are large, sur- 
mounted with rather heavy brows, and a spacious forehead. His hair is now 
grey, and instead of being covered with the formal-looking, but generally be- 
coming episcopal wig, is suffered to have its own way, and roam at large rather 
more freely than is consistent with crinial neatness. In speaking, he 
a subdued manner, and a soft and silvery voice, which strangely contrasts with 
the remarkable vigour of his expressions. This manner is no doubt the result 
of strong self-control, for if he gave loose to the fire within, the passion of the 
orator would most assuredly be witnessed in loudness of voice, and vehemence 
of action. But his oratory is without gesture, and his voice is gentle (though 
exceedingly distinct,)even when his argument is full of fervour, and his lan- 
guage of strength. He likes referring to documents, and when he makes a 
set speech, he generally has a great many papers on the table before him. But 
he is not, perhaps, sufficiently scrupulous as to the authenticity and perfect 
trustworthiness of the documents with which he is supplied. He will sometimes 
deliver a speech, the argument of which is perfectly irresistible, su posing the 
allegation upon which he proceeds to be perfectly true ; but when fe has con- 
eluded it will be found by some one on the other side, that the allegations are 
erroneous, or at all events questionable, and that equally strong documentary 
evidence may be brought forward to a contrary effect. This has happened more 
than once in respect to Irish affairs. I have the most profound respect for all 
the excellent qualities which abound in the ‘‘ Emerald Isle,” but strict accura- 
cy, and precision of statement, especially as to certain matters of complaint, 
where some party spirit comes into play, cannot, J fear, be numbered among 
them. The good bishop does not always make sufficient allowance for the vi- 
vacity or luxuriance of Irish imagination, which is apt io display itself even 
upon very formal occasions, and he has been led sometimes to adopt as fact,that 
in which there was no small tincture of romance. 

Another defect, if I may presume so to speak, in the mode or style of the 
bishop, is a too great couriesy of submission which sometimes gives an air of 
insincerity where really there is none. Thus he will speak of “ the humble 
individual who now addresses your lordships,"* when he knows right well that 
he is a match, or more than a match, for any of them. Again, in the famous 
second letter to Canning, he says, “ not to dwell in my own feeble language 
on the subject,” when he had been using through eight-and-twenty pages the 
most powerful and overwhelming language that had been used in a similar way 
for fifty years. This is a trick of style, admired and imitated I know by some : 
but if it were not a manner adopted unconsciously, I should say that it showed 
want of sincerity, which certainly is not the general character of the Bishop 
of Exeter. 

The subject of my sketch, Doctor Henry Philpotts, is, I believe, a native 
of Gloucester, or of its neighbourhood. At all events, he received his early 
education at what is called the college school of that town, and he very early 
in life exhibited those superior powers of mind to which he owes his subse- 
quent advancement Inthe year 1791, when only in his fourteenth year, a 
scholarship fell vacant at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. For this scholarship 
he was one among six candidates, and though considerably the youngest among 
them, he was successful. In short, when he was in years but a mere boy, he 
became a member of the University—a circumstance by no means so usual in 
England as in Ireland—and about the age at which it is usual to enter, he took 
his degree of B. A. ‘This was in the summer of 1795, when he was only 
eighteen ; and the same year he obtained the Chancellor’s prize for an essay 
ou the influence of religious principle, and was elected a Fellow of Magdalene 
College. Ido not know in what year he took orders ; but his age did not en- 
title him to full orders until 1801, and until 1804 he was still a Fellow in Mag- 
dalene. He then married, and thereby abandoned his fellowship, after which 
he was nominated by the Chancellor of the University to the headship of Hert- 
ford College, upon the recommendation of the well-known Doctor Cyril Jack- 
son, Dean of Christ-church. ‘This office, athough he was desirous of having, 
he found he could not consisttutly undertake, owing to the necessary prelimi- 
nary of taking an oath duly to observe the statutes of the college, which sta- 
tutes it is generally understood that he found upon examination to be in his 
judgment utterly absurd. Here we find an act of conscientiousness, much to 
the credit of a young man to whom, at the time, such a post would have been 
very desirable. The result of his resolution was, that the ‘‘ foundation,” as it 
is called, became extinct ; for having set the example of repugnance to the 
regulation of the founder, no one else chose to accept the government of the 





sulfering I have witnessed. What has contributed to confirm me in this uni- 
versal affirmation and approbation is, that my wife, who contradicted every one 
except myself, because [ was always of her opinion, had grievances which 
alarmed me. This was my only trouble. 

When [ came to Paris, | had no hope of finding an engagement, and did not 
deceive myself as to the failing ot my faculties. I wentto the hiring mart 
for histrionic talent—the Café des Comediens ; it is a walk I still take every 
year. There I heard young men in the flower of their age, and with all the 
freshness of their talent, cursing their destiny ; my poor but satisfied old age | 
only became dearerto me; nevertheless, | must own I had some doubts upon 
the future. 1 rumiated upon this, but without sadness. Going out, I ran 
against some one who was entering the Café. Looking up,I recognised M. 
Talma: he stopped, looked at me, then shaking me heartily by the hand, 
said—** What, is it you, my old friend and comrade ! my good Plaisance !”’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur Talma ” 

‘“‘ Well, what are you now doing ?” 

‘*T can no Jonger do anything.” 

Tears came into his eyes; he reminded me, with that amenity of speech and 
manner which were peculiar to him, of all that | had tormerly done to forward 
the performances on his benefit nights. 

** You were always ready,” said he. 

And _ he was right, sir; for his sake it was that I had often renounced the 


of aruthless captain of the guards—always lussed by the whole audience. Af- 
ter remaining a moment, overwhelmed by his reminiscences—‘ Providence 
has sent you here,” said ‘alma. ‘1 want some one to help me—come to see 
me to-morrow ; adieu.” 

He gave me a card, on which was written his riame and address. 
folded it,and in the fuld he had placed some pieces of gold. 
but said to myself, with a sigh of gratitude, “ Yes!” 

The next day I went to see him; he received me with open arnis. x * 
I hasten with my narrative, as { see my loquacity is troublesome. * He 
took me to an extensive bookcase full of new publications, and, giving me an 
ivory knife, said, “* Come, my good friend, you must cut the leaves of these 
books; itis hard work, but lam not rich; I can only give you five franes a 
day ; it is a service I conjure you to render me; above all, do not go too fast, 
you might spoil some of these books, which I much value. But come now to 
breakfast.” After one of the best repasts I had made for many a day, I began 
my labours, and commenced by a new edition of M. de Voltaire’s works. As 
M. Talma advised, [ went on slowly, and from time to time read some lines. 
One phrase struck me, it was thus—‘* This proves that all is for the best in this 
best of possible worlds.” Judge of my surprise ; it was more than sixty years 
since I had had this idea, without being able to give it any other shape than the 
monosyllable, Yes! Talma made me what I now am. 

Plaisance stopped an instant, then added with ineffable gentleness, ‘* Death 
may come to me as any other who has hada claim upon me; I will say 


—Yes! 


He had 


I coloured deeply, 


- ———— 
THE BISHOP OF EXETER—DR. PHILPOTTS. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

Of all the men of his * order,” the Bishop of Exeter is perhaps best enti- 
tled to take rank, upon general grounds, as *“* a public man.” His reputation 
is not confined to matters ecclesiastical. In such matters (than which none 
can be more important) he is undoubtedly a leading man ; but he is something 
more. He has been forten years one of the most powerful speakers in the 
Upper House of Parliament, and his voice has been heard in almost all the 
great questions which, during that eventful period of political change, have 
occupied the public mind. Having stated this, it is almost superfluous to add, 
that the bishop has been the subject of much obloquy. ‘This is the price which 





more honest and ardent he 1s, and the less he 1s in the habit of fencing, and | 
trimming, and of softening down stern truths, and taking care not to arraign | 
this man’s error, nor to offend that man’s prejudice, the more surely will he 
be the mark of obloquy and abuse. There are, however, even in these days of | 
coldness, of compromise, and of perpetual caution, men, who may say with 
Cicero “hoc animo semper fui, ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam, non ini 
diam putarem’’—and of these men the Bishop of Exeter isone Or if he 
should be disposed rather to quote poetical English, than oratorical Latinity, he | 
might say 
‘*T am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their owne, 
] may be straight, though they themselves be bevell, 
By their rank thoughts, my deeds must not be showne.’ 


Our good bishop is, perhaps, not at all times so guarded as he might be— 


i“ 


college, and the revenues went back to the heirs at law of the person who had 
founded it. 

In 1806, Mr, Philpotts appeared in print as the antagonist of the noted and 
very unscrupulous Doctor Lingard, who had violently assailed the Bishop of 
Durham (Shute Barrington) in consequence of a charge which that learned 
prelate had delivered. Mr. Philpotts was at that time one of the chaplains of 
the bishop, and continued to be so while the bishop lived. This was esteem- 
ed an honourable distinction, for Doctor Barrington was particular in the se- 
lection of his chaplains, and several of them have proved eminent men in the 
church. 

Subsequently to this, Mr. Philpotts had the regular charge of a parish in 
Durham city, and was a prebendary of its cathedral. To this office he was 
appointed in 1809, and continued in Durham till 1819 or 1820, when he be- 
came rector of Stanhope, one of the richest livings in England, and equal in 
its revenues to some of the bishoprics, before they had passed through the 
equalizing hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission. It is said that this rich 
living did not prove a source of much riches to Mr. Philpotts, in consequence of 
his being under an engagement to the patron to build a mansion upon it, suita- 
ble to its income at the time Mr. Philpotts obtained it; and just about that 
time, or shortly after, a great depreciation took place in the price of lead, from 
the tithes of which a large share of the revenues of the parish was derived, and 
consequently the income of the living was abridged. It was while rector of 
Stanhope that Doctor Philpotts became known to the public a$ a writer upon 
controversial points which were then so closely connected with party politics. 
The nerve, precision, and vivacity of his style soon attracted attention, and he 
has ever since been a prominent man in the public view. 

It is now, I believe, some seventeen years since he published his first volume 
of letters to the late Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, in reply to that gentle- 
man’s “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” Charles Butler was an ho- 
nuurable antagonist. He wasa sincere Roman Catholic, a man of study, and 
of refine] sentiment. The letters to Mr. Butler included strictures on publi- 
cations of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on the evidence of Dr. Doyle, (J. 
K. L.,) before the committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, on the 
state of Ireland, which sat in 1824 and 1825. ‘The letters were so able as to 
engage the attention of the highest persons inthe kingdom, including, as is 
geuerally understood, the prime minister, the Earl of Liverpool. The criti- 
cisms of these letters chiefly related to the theological question involved in 
the controversy between Romanists and Protestants, and the style of them was 
characterised by a decorous severity, which was then more the fashion in con- 
troversies of the kind than it has been since. ‘They who remember the style of 
the late Dr. Phelan, fellowof Dublin college, who was engaged in similar con- 
troversies about the same time, will recollect that, with all the dignity and po- 
lish of his composition, there was mingled a tone of sarcastic enmity, which a 
certain change of manners since then has to a great degree obliterated. How- 
ever, the criticisms of Dr. Philpotts, though severe, were so able, that even Mr. 
Butler himself was desirous of his acquaintance, which he obtained through 
the introduction of a mutual friend. 

From this time, Dr. Philpotts was looked upon as a leading champion of 
that which was, in those days, upheld with so much warmth as the “ Protes- 
tant cause.” I say, in those days; forin our time “ Protestant” has been 
discovered to be a too general term, including all, whether churchmen or not, 
who are opposed to the Church of Rome ; and learned theologians are more 
apt to speak of the cause of the church than the cause of Protestantism. The 
wonderfully powerful letters of Dr. Philpotts to Mr. Canning, in 1827, carried 
his reputation as a Protestant advocate to the very highest pitch, and, indeed, 
led to a misconception of his views, which was afterwards the cause of his be- 
ing subjected to a torrent of obloquy, more bitter than any other man of his 
profession has had to encounter. 

They who remember the events of 1829, and a few subsequent years, can 
easily call to mind the bitterness of reproach with which Dr. Philpotts was as- 
sailed in many quarters as arecreant to the cause which he so ably support- 
ed. It became known, by some means or other, that he was one of those whom 
the Duke of Wellington had consulted, and it was inferred that the measure 
of the Duke's cabinet had the approbation of Dr. Philpotts, if not something 
more 

The truth was, that all along, upon the political part of the emancipation 
juestion, Dr. Philpotts had held different opinions from those who were utterly 
yposed to that measure. He thought that, with certain securities and limita- 
ons, it was politic to grant emancipation. So far back as 1813, he had had 
ihe boldness to oppose the Bishop of Durham, whose chaplain he was, upon 

it question, or at all events to differ from him ; and at a meeting of the cler- 
gy of his lordship’s diocese, he prevailed upon them to admit such amendments 
in their petition as left open the question of securities. There is little reason 
to doubt, that when consulted by the Duke of Wellington, he entered into 
the views of the illustrious minister, contingently upon the adoption of securt- 


/men who are very ardent, even for’ gocd, seldom are—but he is true as steel, 
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; i i i is ; lesiastical moderation could warrant. 
ties, which were not adopted. But violent party men knew nothing about this; ther than ecc Bu ner 
i icals, al hurchman, did not cease ; any time an excuse for more than ordinary warmth, it is when a Christian man 
Te ciaenen cei, whe had toon env ont thinks he sees the cause of the poor treated with a cold, calculating prudence, 
which looks to the cost, rather than to the cause, and sacrifices all noble feeling 
at the shrine of thrift. 


to assail him in public as a renegade, who had risen into notice by the assertion 
of opinions, which he had abandoned to gain the favour of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Dr. Philpotts might have met this taunt of bitterness by a disclo- 
sure of the real circumstances of the case; but it has subsequently appeared 
that he did not feel himself at liberty to disclose what had taken place in con- 
fidence between him and the prime minister. It was not till 1832, when as- 
sailed by the Earl of Radnor, that Dr. Philpotts, then in the House of Lords 
as Bishop of Exeter, called on the Duke of Wellington himself, as a witness 
that he had not supported the measure of 1829, but opposed it as being with- 
out those securities which he (the bishop) deemed necessary for the security of 
the Established Church. The duke answered the appeal with his usual frank- 
ness, and ¢ of his astonishment at the injustice which had been done the 
right reverend prelate, and the length of time during which that injustice had 
been perseveringly maintained. This ought to have been enougli, but such is 
the sheet of calumny, that I am not sure even now that many of those who 
gave ear to the reproaches against Dr. Philpotts, do not still cherish the enmity 
which was then sown. 

The attentive reader of the famous letters to Canning may discover in them 
that the writer was not an ultra anti-emancipationist, though that was the light 
in which, owing to the violent spirit of the time, he was then contemplated. 
The first of these letters I cannot now lay my hand upon, but the second is be- 
fore me, and it is no wonder that a performance of such power and brilliancy 
should have had a tremendous effect upon the sensitive minister. The first of 
these phlets had been used against Mr. Canning by Sir John Copley, since 
Lord Lyndhurst, in a debate which took place not long before the fatal illness 
of Lord Liverpool. ‘This put Canning in such a rage that he burst out into 
personal invective against Sir J. Copley, then master of the rolls, and was not 
reconciled to him until, being made prime minister, he required the assistance of 
Sir J. Copley’s great abilities in the cabinet, as lord chancellor. 

But it was after Mr. Canning was made prime minister, and, out of respect 
to the conscience of the king, as he said, hac abandoned the very measure 
which a short time before he represented to be so vitally necessary, that the se- 
cond letter of Dr. Philpotts was launched forth against him ; a letter which I 
take to be the most cutting and withering piece ofsarcastic writing thathas been 
directed against any man since the days of Junius. Mark the very first sentence 
— its polish and its sting. ‘‘ Sir,” says the writer, “ it is so highly interesting 
to Protestants to know the exact position which their cause now holds—and the 
influence which your opinions and conduct must have upon it is obviously so 
important—that | shall offer no apology for endeavouring to ascertain what is 
the last determination which you have formed upon this subject.” He 
proceeds in the same strain, showing in the most masterly manner how Can- 

ning had been, in the commencement of his career, a cautious emancipator, 
a as the writer approved } how he had then become a viclent, unconditional 
emancipator of the ultra-liberal school ; and then, when he became prime mi- 
nister, had reverted to his first prudence, and turned his back upon all his own 
arguments of a recent date. ‘J admire,” says Dr. Philpotts, ‘not that your 
uncommon vigour of iatellect should improve every passing event, and turn it 
to the best account—not that you should grow wiser as you grow older,—but 
that you should grow so very much wiser in so very short a space of time— 
above all, that you should, apparently without any effort, attain at once to that 
highest point of human wisdom, the power of knowing and acknowledging that 
you have been in error; the capacity, in short, of eating up, at a single mouth- 
ful, every unwise or mischievous sentiment you may have expressed on a 
great question of national policy during half of your political life—and, after 
the most grievous and the wildest aberrations, should return to the very point 
of sober discretion from which you started fifteen years ago. ‘This it is which 
chiefly excites my admirativn, and which, in my humble opinion, places you 
quite alone among statesmen—far above all comparison with any of the vulgar 
herd of politicians of whom I have ever read or heard.” 

No one will dispute the great ability of this sarcastic mode of writing, but 
it will be relished or disliked according to different tastes and temperaments. 
I own that for myself I think grave and austere sarcasm a weapon that ought 
to be sparingly used. It may serve to show us the way through the mazy paths 
of error to the centre-point of truth, but the light it sheds is like that of which 
Virgil sings— 








“sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis.”’ 

The sense of truth whichwe derive from it, is accompanied with a sense of 

pain. 

It was a strange thing that Canning—the literary man—the orator—the ac- 


She Atoion. 


But*surely, if there be at | who bore the title of Mademoiselle de Blois, a daughter of Louis the Four- 
’ teenth, by Madame De Montespan, a humiliating alliance, but characteristic of 
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the corrupt and careless turn of his mind. 
Louis, his son, has passed away from history, with scarcely more than the re- 


collection that the tranquillity of his life formed a striking contrast to the bril- 


I think I have now said enough to give the readers of this sketch something | liant bustle of his father. Grief for the loss of his wife, a Princess of Baden, 


like a fair conception of the character of the Bishop of Exeter, as a public man. | 
As an ecclesiastic, I believe all parties allow that his abilities are great, and his | 
conduct irreproachable. With respect to the controversies which have occa- | 
sioned so much stir in the church, of late years, I understand him to have 
taken a middle part. He strongly objects to those extremes of practice, and 
those subtleties of exposition, which look like an approach to the feeling and | 
practice of the Church of Rome ; but he rejoices in the revival of greater at- 
tention to the ritual and discipline of the Church of England. He does not | 
like explanations which seem to run away with the plain meaning of what is in 
the prayer-book ; but he gladly sees the doctrine and discipline contained and 
commanded in that book, more diligently followed than they were some years 
ago. He is not one who is ashamed of being designated a Protestant, but he 
is one who claims to be a member and a bishop of the catholic church. Know- 
ing and estimating the value of church authority and ecclesiastical discipline, 
he yet casts no longing, lingering look to Rome, but stands firm in his 
position, as one of the chosen and consecrated heads of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

This I humbly submit as my estimate of the ecclesiastical character of the 
Bishop of Exeter; and so I bid him, very heartily, farewell ! 





THE ORLEANS LINE. 


The royal rank which the name of Orleans has obtained in France for the 
second time, and the calamity which has so suddenly attracted the sympathies 
of Europe, may make a sketch of its rise and progress interesting at this mo- 
ment. 

The name dates from one of the most troubled periods ef France, the latter 
portion of the fourteenth century; the title of Duc d’Orleans having been first 
borne by Louis, a son of Charles V. This bold and intriguing prince, conspi- 
cuous in an age when all was boldness and intrigue, finished his career with the 
usual fate of ambition in the middle ages. He was entrapped and murdered 
by his relative and rival, John, Duke of Burgogne. 

France, still semi-barbarous, scarcely acquainted with government, and 
knowing no law but the sword, was instantly torn by desperate feuds. ‘The 
Count d’Armagnac, whose daughter had married the son of the Duke, collect- 
ed the friends and vassals of the fainily to avenge the death of the father, and 
protect the possessions of the son. The partisans of John were summoned to 
arms, the civil war of the d’Armagnacs and Bourguignons began, and France 
was covered with corpses ! 

The second Duc d’Orleans had a disastrous connexion with the British his- 
tory, by his capture at Agincourt, and his imprisonment in England. 

The third Duke exhibited a career of singularly contrasted fortunes. Louis 
XI., at once jealous of his royal blood, and anxious to bind him to the throne, 
compelled him to marry his daughter, the Princess Jane, to whom the young 
Duke had the strongest repugnance. ‘The severe government of Louis con- 
stantly exercised its keenest vigilance over the public and personal conduct of 
his son-in-law ; and in an age when the dungeon and the scaffold were the 
chief instruments of power, and the King was irresponsible, the Duke's life 
was in hourly hazard. But the death of Charles VIIL. without issue, and the 
direct line of Valois thus failing, suddenly placed him on the throne. 

The King, by the title of Louis XII., dying without sons, Francis, Count of 
Angouleme, his cousin, who had married his daughter, Claude, ascended the 
throne. The reign of Francis is memorable for its having placed France in a 
more prominent position in the European system—for its having constructed 
the antagonist force to the utmost usiversal empire and unmeasured ambition of 
Charles V.—and for its having commenced that career of luxury and elegance 
which has constituted the characteristic of the kingdom in every succeeding 
age. But as if the name of Orleans was always to exert a powerful influence 
for good or ill in France, the fata) Italian wars, which brought Francis and his 
country to the verge of ruin, began in the assertion of a claim to the duchy of 
Milan, derived from the marriage of the first Duke of Orleans with Valentino 

Visconti, daughter of Galeazzo, Duke of Milan 


| drove him to a monastery, where, in 1742, he died, ‘leaving a son, Louis Phi- 


lippe. This Prince, known only as a gallant soldier at Dettingen and Fonte- 
noy, and in the ‘* Seven Years’ War,” died in 1785. 

The House of Orleans was now to emerge from the calm indulgence of 
wealth and rank, into the dangerous publicity of times distinguished by a gene- 
ral appeal to the most violent and vicious passions of society. Louis Philippe 
Joseph, entitled, during the life of his father, Due de Chartres, was born in 
1747. Handsome in his youth, and the near relative of the King, he naturaily 
possessed great influence, which he soon perverted ; first to personal luxury, 
and next to political intrigue. His unhappy course is too well known, and the 
respect which Europe feels for the monarch on the French throne, is too strong- 
ly founded to suffer us to dwell onthe memory of the unhappy Duke of Or- 
leans. Aftera careerof desperate hazird, and doubtless of bitter retrospec- 
tion, he perished on the scaffold, in the year 1793. 

The Duke was married to Louisa Marie de Bourbon Penthievre, daughter of 
the Duc de Penthievre, grand admiral of France, by whom he left a son, Louis 
Philippe, the present King of the French, and a daughter, Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans. 

The history of the King now forms an important portion of the history of 
France. The Revolution commenced with the assembly of the Notables in 
1787. The death of Louis XVI., and the establishment of a democracy in 
1793, having extinguished the monarchy, the noblesse emigrated. In 1804 the 
throne was restored, in the person of Napoleon. In 1814 the Bourbons were 
restored, in the person of Louis XVIII. In 1830 the Bourbons were forced to 
abdicate, in the person of Charles X., and Louis Philippe, as the head of the 
Orleans family, was called to the throne, whose powers he has since adminis- 
tered with unexampled vigour, ability, and honour to himself and his people. 











CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER, 


The merits of this Exhibition cannot be appreciated in a single visit ; it is 
at once a guide to the history of the largest empire, and the mind of the most 
numerous nation known to history. From the moment that we pass the vesti- 
bule, we feel that we are in a‘new world. The spacious saloon, its elaborate 
carvings of screen-work, the embroidered silks floating from its columns, the 
immense decorative lanterns suspended from its ceilings, and the magnificent 
display in the cases disposed through the whole length of the room, seem to 
realize those imaginings of the gorgeous East, which have haunted us lke 
dreams of childhood. We seem to be in the China of the Arabian Nights—a 
realized world of Fancy, and we move about ina state of doubtful conscious- 
ness, what we see mingling with what we dream, until it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish observation from speculation. 

We first pause before the Chinese Temple, containing the idols of the past, 
present, and future Buddha. Whence comes this notion of a Triad which is 
found in so many of the oriental religions ;—among the ancient Egyptians, the 
various sects of the Hindus, and apparently among the followers of Zoroaster ? 
The character of the religion is stamped upon the images of its deities ; con- 
ceit of superior sanctity, absence of sympathy for joy or sorrow,—a religion 
void of fear, hope, and love—whose final lesson is, *‘ from nothing all have 
sprung, and tonothing all must return.”” Comparing the Chinese with the 
Burmese idol of Buddha, and with that exhibited in the Cingalese collection at 
Exeter Hall some years ago, we find that the Chinese have not preserved the 
negro-cast of features which the other representations display in a very mark- 
ed manner; we also noted that the shrine did not contain any representations 
of Buddha's trials and temptations in the wilderness during the period of his 
probation. We may, however, mention, that there is a very beautiful model of 
a Buddhist Temple in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, in which the princi- 
pal actions of Buddha's life appear delineated on the walls of the sanctuary, 
and we recommend it to the notice of all who wish to become acquainted with 
the nature of this influential creed. 

‘Turn we next to the Chinese Mandarins, in their dresses of state. The dis- 
tinctive mark of nobility in China, is a button on the top of the conical cap. 
*» Not worth a button” is a phrase pregnant with meaning inthe Celestial Em- 





The second branch of the Orleans family began with Jean Baptiste Gaston 
(son of Henry |V. and Marie de Medici,) who was created Duke of Orleans in 
1626. His life was an example of the troubles from which the highest advan- 
tages of fortune cannot exempt a weak head and a corrupt heart. During the 





complished scholar of his day, among politicians—should have been actually 
dragged down to dusty death by the severe attacks of scholars and of orators. 
This pamphlet of Dr. Philpotts, from which I have been quoting, and which, 
from beginning to end, is like a shower of arrows, is dated the 7th May, 1827, 
and on the 11th of the same month, Lord Grey spoke the famous speech in the 
House of Lords, the lofty scorn of which sauk as iron into the soul of Canning 
He was aman to feel every blow which was struck at him by men of ability, 
and to be shaken by every tug of genius which was made to pull him down; and 
down he came ere long, like a felled tree— 
“‘labefactaque tandem 

Ictibus innumeris, adductaque funibus, arbor 

Corruit.” 
Dr. Philpotts and Lord Grey, opposed as they have been since, were cer- 
tainly main instruments to one end in 1827, namely, the smiting down of 
Canning, by attacks which he was unable to answer, and too sensitive to 
endure. 

In 1831, Dr. Philpotts took his seat in the House of Lords as Bishop of Exe- 
ter. He was to have held the living of Stanhope in commendam with the bish- 
opric, but the Whigs having come into the administration before the arrange- 
ments were completed, they took advantage of the circumstance, and present- 
ed another to the living, so that in point of income it was understood that the 
bishop lost by his promotion. Fron the outset of his parliamentary career, the 
bishop has been distinguished for warmth and vehemence on the side of ardent 
and generous views. He has been utterly opposed to the prevailing prudence 
of the day. Sometimes, as! have before hinted, he has been unguarded in 
his reliance upon statements which were inaccurate or questionable, but, as 
Goldsmith said of the “ failings” of his clerical hero, we may say of the bish- 
op in his public career, that even his errors lean to virtue’s side. 

His first—or among the tirst of his strenuous efforts in the House of Lords, 
was against the modern national education plan in Jreland. He called it an 
exclusion of the Bible—a denial of the Holy Scriptures to the persons who are 
taught in the national schools. He manifestly looked upon it as a base and 
unholy compromise with the enemies of truth; and, alluding to the king's com- 
mission, under which these things were done, he quoted the words of Samuel 
to Saul, ‘‘ Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, He also hath 
rejected thee from being King over Israel.” Now I know very well that there 
are amiable, and excellent, and Christian men,who think quite diilerently about 








reign of his brother Louis XII!., the Duke, regarding himself as the heir of a 
childless King, and indignant at the supremacy of Richelieu, plunged himself 
into political intrigues, to overthrow the Minister. But Richelieu, the greatest 
Administrator whom France has ever seen, though too ambitious for the peace 
of his own times and too bigoted for the praise of posterity, exhibited such pal- 


——and they were perpetual—constantly terminated in the overthrow of his par- 
tisans. Richelieu was as unsparing as he was able, and the axe always closed 
the fall of the conspiracy. The Duke escaped merely through his relationship 
to the King. A new attempt to forma conspiracy by Spanish aid, in money 
and arms, produced the melancholy tragedy in 1642, in which Cinqmars, and 
the son of the great historian De Thou, were sacrificed on the scaffold. ‘This 
conspiracy was probably the result of the Duke’s despair at finding himself ex- 
cluded from the succession by the birth of a son to Louis XIII. 

The death of Richelieu at length freed him from a master,whose hand he had 
so often felt ; and the death of the King soon after raised him to the high rank 
of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. Anne of Austria, the Queen-Mother. 
being Regent during the minority of Louis XIV. But Mazarine’s ability soon 
gave him the real power, and the Duke again plunyed into opposition to the 
Crown. The Fronde only supplied him with another opportunity of exhibiting 
his love of power and want of talents. He was defeated; Mazarine became 
the virtual monarch; and the Duke, in 1652, was banished to Blois, where. 
after eight years of solitude and neglect, giving the moral of ambition without 
principle, and craft without dexterity, he died at the age of fifty-two—a period 
remarkably narrow for the quantity of casualties, evils, and follies, which he 
had the sinister faculty of condensing within its anxious and unhappy circle. 

Gaston left no male issue, and thus the title was extinguished a second time; 
but he left a daughter in whom more than his ability, and scarcely less than his 
intrigue, were concentrated—the memorable Louise de Montpensier, who bore 
the popular and striking designation of ** La Grande Mademoiselle.” 

The existing house of Orleans dates its origin from Philip, the second son 
of Louis XIil., and Anne of Austria, created Duke of Orleans in 1660, on 
the death of his uncle Gaston ; and also succeeding to the Duchy of Mont- 
pensier, by the will of ‘ts honourable possessor. The Duke becomes connect- 
ed with English history by his marriage with the Princess Henrietta, the 


are constantly read ; but they are men of comparatively cold te mperament, | crime was more easy or more frequent in an age of Court rivalry, his memory 


whom nothing would rouse into enthusiasm,and who examine a question involv- 
ing sentiment and feeling, reverence and affection, as they would a problem in 
arithmetic. It is in vain that we « xpect judgments tu agree, when tempera- 


different things to different men 
tions are influenced by warmth of feeling. 


For my part, I incline to those whose percep- 


mous. 





tish Crown. 


| 


pable superiority to the weak restlessness of the Duke, that all his conspiracies | 


daughter of Charles 1. The fate of the Stuart family followed this unhappy 
Princess to France, for she died with every appearance of having been poi- 
this matter, and cannot understand how any one who desires to speak the} soned. The Duke was charged with the crime ; but as uo proof was ever ad- 
truth, should speak in this way of schools where selections from the Scriptures | duced, as it was altogether foreign to his good-natured character, and as no 
may well remain unburdened with an offence at once so cruel and so pusilani- 


; By Henrietta, the Duke had two daughters, one of whom married Charles |—an amphibious race very numerous in China, and bearing 
ments are so opposite. Judgments are formed upon facts; and facts seem | II., King of Spain, and the other Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. From this | blance to a mermaid than a syren. 
| latter marriage the Royal house of Sardinia dates a shadowy claim to the Bri- 


| pire; antiquarians must determine whether we imported the proverb. On a 
silk scroll near the principal] mandarin-is inscribed a maxim, worthy of a place 
in all Cabinets of State—** A nation depends on fathful ministers for its tran- 

| quillity.”” 

What have we next? Two gentlemen in mourning, literally wearing sack- 
cloth; their shoes are white, that being the colour appropriated to grief in 

China ; their hair and beard are permitted to grow unshaven. ‘This neglect of 
ye hair was also an attribute of sorrow in ancient Egypt, save when there was 
| mourning for the loss of a favourite cat, and then the disconsolate proprietor 
| shaved his left eyebrow. ‘Two priests are with the mourners ; one of them be- 
longs to the Taou, or Rational sect, and is just such a person as we should ex- 
pect to preach Laoukeun-Tze’s epicurean doctrine, ‘** Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.’ There are also two soldiers, one armed witha 
matchlock, the other with a bow. ‘The bow isthe more formidable weapon of 
the two; a company of raw militia would defeat a host of such awkward fel- 
| lows as the holder of the matchlock, if they had no better arms than his clumsy 
weapon. 

Literature, nominally at least, is more highly honoured in China, than in 
any other quarter of the globe. ‘The whole empire is a university, and all its 
offices are bestowed upon literary merit. ‘* Plucking’’ is with them a term for 
passing successfully through the ordeal of an examination. There are three 
literati here, who have graduated with honour ; one of them carries a snuff- 
bottle, to which a little shovel is attached, inorder that the pungent dust may 
| not soil his fingers. ‘The library is well furnished aud a mandarin is listening 
toa moral lecture, which one of the philosophers is reading from a translation 
of .Lsop's Fables. E:ther the pipe which the mandarin is enjoying, or the 
lecture, is producing a most soporitic effect ; indeed, it seems as if pipe and 
sermon would end in smoke 

And here is a company of Chinese Ladies, with their tiny feet, unfit for 
walking, their pipes prepared for smoking, and their servants bringing in the 
cups which **cheer but not inebriate.’’ It is a clear case of ‘scandal, tea, 
and tobacco ;”? nota note will be heard from the guitar which one of them has 
just taken in hand, but it ivy to be feared that there will be some need for the 
fan which another ts flirting. 

Next comes the Green Koom, with a Chinese Kean ready to step on the 
stage, and two boys prepared to perform the part of female characters. The 
Chinese are as intolerant of actresses as our own ancestors used to be. There 
is also a Chinese juggler, but we have seen their best tricks very recently, and 
so Wt pass on. 

Itinerant barbers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers travel about China, as they 
did in Lancashire and Yorkshire not more than a century ago. ‘There was a 
man not long since alive in Rochdale, who remembered Sir Richard Arkwright 
as an itinerant vender of wigs, and so celebrated for his skill in dressing both 
wigs and hair, that the parsons of the district would not trust their wigs to 
any other hand. The huge bamboo hats against the walls would save all the 
expenses of umbrellas, and be far more eflective. There are two boat women, 
a greater resem 
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An English mob demolished the first sedan-chair ever introduced into Lon- 
| don; it belonged to the proud Duke of Somerset, and the objection made to 


It requires some personal recollection of the period which immediately suc-| ‘The memorable Duke of Orleans, the Regent, was the son of Philip, by | it was, that it turned men into beasts of burthen. The Chinese sedan is more 


ceeded that of the bishop taking his seat in the House of Lords, to estimate the | his second marriage, with Elizabeth of Bavaria, the daughter of the Elector 


trials to which men in his station were put at that time. So dreadful had been 
the violence of the * :eform” fever ;—so little hope was there that a represen- 


Palatine 
This Prince, who exercised so powerful an influence on the French charac- 


tative assembly, elected under the system of the reform act, could be anything | ter, and whose brilliant profligacy remotely prepared the French Revolution, 


else than ultra democratic, that many of the most thoughtful men in the king- 
dom believed that every establishment wasdoomed. ‘The church and the ar 
istocracy were every day the objects of the most outrageous calumny, even in 
the journals which were directly patronized by the Whig government. ‘The 
demolition of the House of Li 
bounds, and it was scarcely expected, on any side, that the tide of destructior 
should cease until all had been overwhelmed 

It was in this state of public mind that the Irish Church temporalities bil 
was proposed—a bill which,as Mr. O'Connell has since boasted, * bowled dowr 


t 





succeeded to his father’s title n 1701. Nature had given him a singular varie- 
ty of talents ; he acquired everything almost without effort. Ata period when 
accomplishments were regarded as degrading to the young noblesse, Philip of 
> { Orleans was a man of science, a scholar, a musician, and a painter. He was 


Ss, as a house of mischiet, and a national nui- | also a gallant soldier, and had fought with high reputation in Germany; and 
sance, was constantly advocated lhe imsolence of revolutionists knew no 


when put in command of the French Army in the Spanish and Italian cam- 
1} paigns, had exhibited such talents and conduct that he became at once the hope 
of his military nation, and an object of jealousy to the old King. It is still 
|| difficult to say, whether the royal suspicions were fo nded which regarded the 
1} Duke as meditating the exclusion of the indolent and unpopular Philip V. from 





ostentatiously objectionable in this respect, and in the narrow streets of Can- 
ton it is anuisance. In the collection of Chinese jests published in France, 
there is a parallei to Joe Miller's story of the Officer and the Quaker. Two 
mandarins of equal rank met in their sedans; it was inpossible to pass, and 
neither would go back: one exhibited his resolution to persevere by taking out 
|a book and commencing to read; the other, after waiting fora considerable 
time in reverie, said to his rival—‘* when you have done with that book, I 
should be obliged by your lending it tome; but take your own time, I am in 
no hurry.’’—‘lhe reading mandarim Of course gave way. 

A richly-furnished pavilion gives a very favourable notion of the taste dis- 


played in Chinese interiors, aud seve ral cases exisibit great varieties of screens, 
fans, vases, and embroidered cloths: but we pass these by, to turn to the 


China and Silk shops of Canton. On the dvor post and counter of the China- 


) shop we find a tablet, stating, *‘ priests and beggars are not a lowed to enter 
the bishops of the Irish establishment like nine-pins.” There were but a hun- | the Spanish throne. His nearness to the French throne and his personal popu- | here ;” a singular illustration of the low estimation in which the priesthood is 
po Dial Tice snadyaatage! eg aon ‘ J iy mmons, and no resistance varity tnade him formidable to the succession ¢ ve n at home, and Louis XIV. had held im most Buddhist countries 7 his” may account for the hatred 
} er ' pper house it might have | commenced measures for excluding him from the Regency,when his own death | with which the Brahmins view the Buddhist doctrines. The shop of the silk- 
been resisted ; but, =e prudent men, there was a dread of the possible con- | interposed, and Philip of Orleans was appointed Regent by the general consent | mercer is not unlike some of the small establishments which we find in Eaglish 
sequences, and the bill, with I think one important modification, was allowed | of the kingdom. : , country-towns ; but the goods are more neatly arranged, and the shop has a 
to pass. The Bishop of Exeter was utterly opposed to this policy ; not that he But this Prince is one of the frequent instances that the highest or portunity | greats appearance Of business-like habits 
denied the danger, but he tho better to brave it. He considered that to | is sot always the highest fortune. The Duke had now his foot o1 the eleva-| ‘This is € sh jor a first stroll; but, before going out, we could wish that 
an in the Meat te, , , D Se radian honourable a 1 j one — , from th s mome yes - sunk in public esteem; the vices w Tt le the a ' sine rmag ent Chinese lanterns,—it would have a g 
posed it; andif the carrying of that bill we 1 creat netics al sin.as ’ i! Op were pal mY inseen in the comparative ~~ irity. or part y checked in the | geous elect ve mia sO here remark, in I en 60 tnt mpestene a 
. th I g rea gre: ational sin, ome think, | Vigorous activity, of his subordinate condition, became conspicuous in the first rew ¢ St we en re g to Mr. Wise’s notion f LAN mal Mu 
eo Exeter, at least, has a clear conscience on that score man of the State His example now had the infivence of virtual royalty, and | t Ww eno dil t matter for the English ent to esta 
ter lore, eh gly wap oppose - 7 ° , Walle RS ¥ on the Ir —s foil an : h wm into a — rness and ¢ - ; n of pre fl wy, V a Ge 4} , Muse V cua parate apartment lm t : 
ot 9 oe tee Hie eine coe vt pe D3 ef ag tough . l gt : it rstove! = wiherthrone, and ome n poured ou ne vials of w h« every e< r€ fey eat « f m ract How interest 
guage | pposition he | mea ‘ people of the Continent Phe Duke died a victim to this reckless ini ‘ al Colle sin te e Chinese ost of the |! , . 
went as far as the most zealous feeling could prompt, and per a littl in 1723, at the « y e of filt I ‘ 
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HANWELL ASYLUM. 


On Saturday last the anniversary of the election of the matron of the Han- 
well Asylum (Mrs. Bowden,) was celebrated by an entertainment to the female 
patients To those unacquainted with the true habits and dispositions of the 
insane, the scenes witnessed at these festivals bear the appearance of the mar- 
vellous, and convey an impression that they are got up for the occasion. The 
novice cannot comprehend the reality of the order, cheerfulness, and enjoyment 
which prevail. Mankind have formed in their minds an abstract notion of a 
madman, and it is associated with stripes, melancholy and raving. There is no 
delusion of a lunatic greater, and none half so pernicious, as the universal de- 
lusion of the sane part of mankind with respect to their unfortunate fellow men. 
Humanity shudders at the horrors which have been perpetrated in licensed mad- 
houses, and sickens at the miseries which still prevail. Within the last two 
years in the Lancaster Asylum, now one of the best regulated in the empire, 
nearly thirty patients were daily chained in two rows in a close room, from 
5 a.M. to 9 p.m. in heavy wooden chairs, having on loose garments reaching to 
the feet, but without shoes or stockings ; aud such things, and more horrible 
things, still exist in this happy land, and they will continue to exist until the 
public mind shall be disabused, and public indignation sufficiently aroused to 
demand their suppression. 

It is on this point of view alone, that the proceedings at Hanwell should be 
made matter of public record. To make these harmless amusements and inno- 
cent pleasures the subject of idle wonder or vulgar curiosity would be to change 
their character and destroy their utility ; whilst to aunouuce these meetings as 
though they were public balls or mixed assemblies, is to derogate from the 
character and detract from the dignity of the institution. But a deep moral 
lesson is to be learned from the just contemplation of these results of the hu- 
mane and judicious system of treatment there pursued. As the finished evolu- 
tions of the battalion on the day of its review is the result of the training and 
discipline of the preceding twelvemonths, so the ability to mix in one arena 350 
lunatics, to warm their hearts, and animate their feelings by the dance and the 
song and rural sport, and yet to have no disorder, no outbreaks, and no violence, 
is the result of a long and patient study of their temper and habits, and of an 
uniform course of gentle treatment, by which their excitements are subdued, 
their better feelings called forth, and their confidence won. Thus considered, 
and thus alone, the day’s proceedings at Hanwell are worthy the attention of 
the man of science, the philanthropist, and the christian. 

The day was beautiful. The party, all neatly dressed, assembied between 
four and five o'clock in the large front pleasure-ground, containing about five 
acres. ‘They were regaled with cake and coffee, and then amused themse'ves 
according to their fancies. Some walked leisurely round the grounds; others 
were seated on the benches; parties were seen playing “ thread the needle,” 
and other rural games; and now and thena group would dance a country-dance, 
to the sound of their own voices ; whilst the spirit and zest with which the nur- 
ses entered into the scene, and promoted and partook of the mirth, was amongst 
the most gratifying parts of the entertainment. The children of the officers 
were mingled amongst the patients. The daughters of the talented Superin- 
tendent were particularly active and kind ; and it was with much pleasure we 
observed the chaplain and his farnily mixing in the scene, and the good under- 
standing which subsisted between them and the patients. About half-past 
seven o'clock the bell called them into the building, and the festive scene ter- 
minated with a litle dance in one of the galleries, in which the nurses and 
patients promiscuously joined. Before they retired to rest, the Evening 
Hymn was sung, of which the effect can only be appreciated by those who 
have had the good fortune to be present on similar occasions. The practice 
has, we are aware, been objected to, on the ground of its incongruity with a fes- 
tive scene; but surely these objections must have arisen from a mistaken no- 
tion both of the nature and objects of the entertainment. 

The only drawback from the pleasure of the evening arose from the absence 
of Dr. Conolly, whose state of health has, we regret to say, required a tempo- 
rary absence from his duties ; but his place was well supplied by the matron, 
who was the presiding genius, and infused into the nurses the spirit which ani- 
mated herself. 

Countless thousands of afflicted sufferers will hereafter bless the intellectual 
and resolute spirits who, under circumstanccs of extreme difficulty, have accom- 
plished at Hanwell that great revolution in the treatment of insanity, of which 
the scenes of Saturday form but asmall part. The system is already in full 
operation in many of the public, and some of the private establishments (would 
to Heaven that not one of the latter class existed) of this great empire, and is 
spreading rapidly throughout the continent of Europe and America. Jn award- 





ing the meed of praise to those excellent persons to whom humanity owes so 
much, it is difficult to separate, and would be invidious to analyze the respec- 
tive claims of Dr. Conolly and Mrs. Bowden, upon whom the whole responsi- 
bility has fallen, and to whose united efforts the whole merit is due. Each re- 
quired the other’s aid, and, strange as it may appear, the time was, when on 
each other’s aid alone they could rely. Their highest praise and their best re- 
ward is the results they have produced, and their greatest boast, that, *‘ in this 
well-foughten field, they kept together in their chivalry.”—Loxudon Atheneum. 





Sunimary. 


New Balloon.—A metallic balloon, to be worked by steam, has been pro- 
jected by amechanic at Nuremberg. It is calculated to carry fifty persons, 
with fifteen days’ provisions ; and, if the wind blows fair, may pretty well 
compete with Ariel’s “I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes!” 

Mr. John Banim —The Irish newspapers state the death of this distinguish- 
ed writer on Friday week at his residence near Kilkenny. He has left an 
only daughter ; and had himself long lived in seclusion on a government pen- 
sion of £150 per annum. The Tales of the O'Hara Family is his most po- 
pular work. 

The Frankfurt Journal publishes a letter, dated Trieste, the 11th inst., sta- 
ting that Mehemet Ali had assured the French engineer Mongel that he wished 
to realize the dream of his llfe—the junction of the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean by means of acanal Forthis purpose the Pasha had written to Mr. 
Brunel, the engineer who executed the Thames Tunnel, proposing to him to 
undertake this work. 

A private letter from that excellent astronomer F. Baily, Esq., published by 
a contemporary, gives an account of the late solar eclipse, as witnessed by 
himself at Pavia, over which town the line of central darkness exactly passed 
The appearance was every way extraordinary, unexpected, and most singular. 
At the moment when the total obscuration commenced, a brilliant crown of 
glory encircled the moon, like the “ aureola,”’ which Catholic painters append 
to their saints. Suddenly, fromthe border of the back and labouring moon, 
thus singularly enshrined, burst forth at three distinct points, within the aure- 
ola, purple or lilac flames, visible to every eye. At this moment, from the 
whole assembled population of the town, a simultaneous and deafening shout 
broke forth. A similar manifestation of popular feeling 1s recorded at Milan, 
occasioned by the selfsame astonishing spectacle, accompanied in the latter in- 
stance with a general *“‘ Huzza! vivent /es astronomes !" 


A letter from Munich contains the following :—* The Walhalla, or Temple 
of Glory, which the King of Bavaria ordered to be constructed, has just been 
terminated, and already 200 busts of illustrious Germans, for whom his Majesty 
has himself composed the inscriptions, have been placed there. The Wal- 
hallais, without contradiction, the greatest edifice at present existing in Ger- 
many. Itis situated on a steep rock, 304 feet high, close to the left bank of 
the Danube, in the neighbourhood of the town of Donanshaufen, two hours’ 
journey from Ratisbon, and opposite the picturesque ruins of the fortress of 
Hauff, which are on the other bank of the river. The Walhalla is raised on 
three terraces, formed one above the other,of immense blocks of unhewn stone 
joined together without cement. ‘The form of the building is nearly the same 
asthat of the Parthenon of the Acropolis of Athens, being of the Doric style, 
with its frieze ornamented with triglyphs. It is 228 feet in length, 108 in 
width, and 59 in height, exclusive of the pediment, and was built after plans 
given by the King, under the superintendence of the celebrated architect, M. 
Leon Kleutze, to whom Munich is indebted for its finest modern monuments 
The King intends inaugurating the Walhalla himself, and the ceremony will 
take place towards the end of August, or the beginning of September at 
latest.” 

The members of a Russian family of fifty-three persons, (twenty-seven men 
and twenty-six women,) called the Kantrowicz family, have been training their 
voices, confining each to two or three notes, on the principle of their famous 
national horn bands. These performers are about to sing at the Grand Opera 
of Berlin a series of instrumental compositions. 

Mr. Beale, of the house of Messrs. Cramer, Addison, and Beale, has recent- 

ly invented an instrument of singular beauty of construction and purity of tone, 
styled the Euphonicon, which embraces the qualities of pianoforte and harp 
We shall enter upon a more minute consideration of this invention at a future 
period. 
Crosby Bau, which has long been ina state of dilapidation and ruin, has 
been restored in accordance with the original style of architecture, and will 
shortly be opened to the public inspection Originally erected in 1472 by Sir 
John Crosby, it was occupied by Richard III., when aspiring to the Crown, and 
his residence here has been immortalized by Shakspeare’s reference to the fact 
We are happy to learn, that a building so interesting from its historical associ- 
ations, will be converted, with the taste and intelligence of the present age, to 
the purposes of a Literary Institution. 





A grand musical festival will be given at Saltzburg, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
of this month, on the occasion of the inauguration of the monument to Mobart. 
Upwards of two thousand artists and dileftanti have already offered their ser- 
vices : and it is even said, that the number of performers will finally amount to 
three thousand. Dr. Mendelssohn, Lachner, and the Chevalier Neukomm have 
been appointed joint directors of the festival. 

Letters written from Copenhagen e the sudden death, in that city, 
by spoplesy, at the age of sixty-one, one of the learned Danish archeologist, 
M. Broensted, the author of many well-known works, most of them written in 


French, and published in Paris, where the author resided for the greatest por- 
tion of his life. 


Insanity —Dr. J. G. Davey, one of the surgeons of the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum (and a great phrenologist,) declares himself “ strongly disposed to 
think that animal magnetism will be found ere long indispensable as a remedial 
agent in the treatment of the insane.” By the by, it is curious that in com- 


mon parlance they call the medical gentlemen who take charge of lunatics 
** mad doctors !” 


THE ALBIOW, 
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Ata period like the present, when the Royal house of Orleans has suffered 
so severe a shock in the premature death of its heir apparent, even in the first 
generation of its existence as the head of the French Royal family, we pre- 
sume that a summary account of the princes of France who have borne the ti- 
tle of Duke of Orleans may be found interesting to readers in general. Such 
an account will be found in our columns to-day, and a motley picture it cer- 
tainly presents, of the mixture of the good and the evil principles of human na- 
ture, the latter however, unhappily predominating. 

The house of Orleans, which has twice become extinct and the title of which 
has been twice revived in the Royal family of France, has presented more nu- 
merous spectacles of the mutability of fortune and the uncertainty of human 
life and happiness than perhaps any other upon record. With regard to that 
most horrible of fates, assassination, it would seem to have been connected 
with the name of Orleans in every way ; the very first of the name being its 
victim, and the murderer being made to suffer a similar fate, in the name of the 
second. The third was that Duke of Orleans so exquisitely wrought into the 
fiction of ‘ Quentin Durward” by Sir Walter Scott; he became King of 
France and was the last duke of his line, although the chivalric and romantic 
Francis I. was a member of the same branch. 

We next fall upon a Gaston, Duke of Orleans, about a century after King 
Francis, before-named ; and he is a bye-word expressive of all that was trea- 
cherous, cowardly, and cruel ; his thoughts were intimate with the employ- 
ments of assassins, but his spirit was constantly rebuked by the sagacity and 
watchfulness of the wonderful churchman Richelieu. And here again we 
may refer to the pen of literature ; Bulwer has drawn the paltry Gaston as he 
ought to be drawn ; to have made him great, even in villainy, would have 
been to exalt him too highly. In him ended the second house of Orleans. 

The third exists in the family now on the throne of the French monarchy ; 
there have been in it specimens worthy of high admiration, but with mixtures 
of alloy much to be regretted ; and there has been one, Philippe Egalite, the 
father of the present King, who was but too worthy a successor of the infa- 
mous Gaston. 








Without saying more of him we may now turn to his present 
Majesty, who has been tried in the furnace of adversity, and has been fitted for 
the mighty task which hg devolved upon him. How often has he too been the 
threatened victim of the murderous aim! Happily in vain, and we trust, to 
continue in safety a life in which the interests and happiness of a great nation 
are closely bound up. 





Whatever results, in a political point of view, may ensue from the present 
disturbances with China, there is, under literary and scientific considerations, 
matter of much satisfaction arising out of them. The history of China in its 
cetails, its manners, domestic polity, and useful statistics, have hitherto 
been all but a sealed book to the nations of the western world ; the little that 
actually is known, has been supplied by such writers as the Abbe Raynal,by the 
Jesuit missionaries who have been able to carry on their labours there, by the has- 
ty reports of the very few diplomatic personages who have visited the country 
of His Celestial Highness, or by the crude remarks of those who have scarcely 
penetrated a few miles within the shores of that extensive country. With res- 
pect to the Jesuits, as they had the field nearly to themselves, it is more than 
probable that they have occasionally coloured their descriptions agreeably to 
their prejudices, wishes, or designs, for this is a fault to which all exclusive 
travellers are liable : the Ambassadors and the members of their suites would, 
from the very nature of the case, see matters through a very artificial and, fre- 
quently, false medium, and with them it would be necessary to weigh and com- 
pare with more deliberation than they were inclined to bestow, in order to ar- 
rive at any close approximation to the truth of matters ; hence the accounts of 
Lord Macartney, Sir Thomas Staunton, and of the ambassadors of more recent 
days, though given with all honesty of purpose must be received cum grano 
salis. As for the remarks made by voyagers and commercial men, they must 
be necessarily superficial and much liable to incorrectness from the actual du- 
plicity of conduct and the motives to a certain exterior behaviour which are as- 
certainable enough in that people. 


But the present rupture breaks up many of those bonds of exclusiveness | 


which have kept them apart from the rest of the world; their passions, feel- 
ings, and national characteristics become developed in their actions, and the 


lookers on also force their way into positions whence hitherto they have been | 


in a great measure precluded ; China is opened, and isbeing opened more and 
more, and it is doubtful whether she could ever be able to resume her former 
condition of being isolated from the rest. of the world. So much the better, 
to be sure, for the cause of civilization, and for the progress of science, the 
useful arts, and the general intercommunion of the world; and on these ac- 
counts, if on no other, there is matter of rejoicing. 

These remarks at the present moment have their rise in the perusal of an 
article which we have transcribed, giving an account of a ‘Chinese Collec- 


tion” exhibited at Hyde Park Corner. This agrees in so many respects with 
a capital and extensive exhibition of the same kind which was to be found in 
Philadelphia, that we are persuaded it must either be the same, or one collect- 
ed through similar impulses and means. It is however well worth reading, and 
conveys inno small degree, notions of the Chinese manners, habits, costumes, 
and dispositions. 


Che Drama, 


Park Theatre.—An unusual press of other matter has compelled us reluctant- 
ly to omit much, of our observations concerning Theatrical affairs, during the 
last week or two ; it saved us, however,—and thanks for that same—from the 
unpleasant task of discussing the demerits of a new Comedy in five acts, of an 
ephemeral existence, which was dragged through its life of three nights, and 
expired after it had contributed its possible for the benefit of its author. Re- 
quuescat in pace, in that Limbo of Vanity, so emphatically described by Milton. 
As for its name, ‘“‘ Oh no we never mention it” because we understand that the 
author has written two or three little things of positive merit. ‘That really 
clever actor, Mr. Browne took his benefit on Monday evening, and we rejoice 
most unfeignedly in saying that it was in truth a benefit. Few men tread the 
boards of a theatre at the present day who possess the taste and discrimination 
of Mr. Browne, when he thinks proper to exercise those qualities ; he studies 
the spirit of the characters to be represente d by him, and gives them with all 


the vigour ana verisimilitude of life itself. It is only when he so far forgets due 


respect to himself and his audience as to indulge in “‘ gaggery ” that his nu- 
merous friends and admirers are displeased. This fault is certainly much di- 
minished from what it has been, but it is not altogether dead. 
sical, he must not condescend to be vulgar 

It is pleasing to mark the steadiness with which The Park management ad- 


here to stock comedy, and the excellence with which the parts are generally 


He can be clas 


cast. It is true that there are considerable portions of mawkish sentiment high- 












flown heroism, and grossless absurd comic positions in the schools of Morton, 
Reynolds, and Colman; yet there is much valuable ore mixed up with the 
dross, and it is no vain labour to effect the separation; therefore “ Wild Oats,” 
“The Poor Gentleman,” “The Heir at law,” “ Secrets worth knowing ” and 
such like, with an occasional sprinkling of those immortal plays from the pen of 
a Sheridan, may well be expected to restore the theatrical taste of the public 
to its former healthy tone, within a reasonable space of time. 

To sustain these dramas there is at present a company at The Park that 
ought to be satisfactory to all but the ultra-fastidious, and the principal mem- 
bers of it are playing, with a vigour worthy of the palmiest days of this house. 
We have had the Sir Anthony Absolute of Placide, to the life, and faultless ; 
the knavish Nicholas of Burton, which filled the audience with admiration of 
the actor, and detestation of the character; the generous and classic spirited 
Rover of Browne, a master-piece of its kind ; the laughter-loving Williams ; 
the excellent representative of the doting old man, Fisher; the prince of 
coxcombical valets, Andrews. The Soubrette of any piece is sustained inimita- 
bly by Mrs. Vernon, and the shrew has a glorious representative in Mrs. 
Wheatley ; but the higher classes of female character, and the walking gentle- 
man, are but tolerably supplied. We were about to say ** Where is’ Wheatley 
—the most useful man that this establishment could ever boast?” but we re- 
collect seeing him in the front of the house, and, we fear, not engaged ; it is to 
be hoped he will be, ere long. 

We have not yet mentioned Abbott, although included in the list of the most 
effective, here. He is justly there placed, for he is a veteran actor, of great 
versatility of talent, and well understands the business of the stage. But, in 
the stern exercise of candid criticism, he must stand somewhat prominently forth 
whilst his general deficiency in his text is pointed out. He really must not in- 
dulge the idea either that his imperfect study is unperceived, or that it is over- 
looked ; and it should be remembered by both himself and by the management 
that not only is the prefessional reputation of the artist, but also the welfare of 
the dramatic prospects,deeply concerned by the manner in which performances 
are effected. 

A few words are required on the subject of the orchestral department and 
their performances. Since the commencement of the season, up to Tuesday 
evening, the ears of the public have been bored with the pieces which have 
been played there ad nauseam ; but on that evening whiist congratulating our- 


. selves upon hearing something between the acts, not quite so hackneyed, we 


witnessed the appalling effect of a complete break-down. Now this will never 
do! We were about to suggest the expediency of an increase in the musical 
library of this theatre, but if the instrumentalists, or any of them, stick fast in 
a mere waltz, why, then it is evident that they need hard practice and close 
discipline. Certain it is that Opera would require a very different style of in- 
strumentation from that which has been recently heard here. 

The truth is that there are at The Park Theatre the elements of an excel- 
lent theatrical establishment; but the hinges upon which everything should 
move are rusty and somewhat unmanageable.» The body is good but it wants 
the Promethean fire ; the machinery is appropriate, but it lacks the fly-wheel ; 
the vessel is well-manned, but it is without a good helmsman. The eye of the 
presiding genius here, should not be the microscopic one of the fly, which mag- 
nifies little things close at hand, but the piercing one of the eagle which 
brings within its ken the near and the distant, the large and the small. 

Niblo’s Garden.—The success of this charming place, and of the artists who 
are engaged here almost surpasses belief : for up to this advanced period of the 
season here we do not recollect that there has once been a flagging in the en- 
ergies of any party concerned, nor a deficiency in the multitude of the audien- 
ces, save on such occasions as those of inveterate storms. The latest panto- 
has now been performed thirty consecutive times, 


, 


mime, that of ‘ Mazulme’ 





and is more a favourite than on the first night of its production; we have no 
This 
last word, by the bye, should remind the admirers of Niblo’s Garden that the 
season is rapidly waning, and that they cannot much longer avail themselves of 
the fascinations here presented. The revels of the Ravels will cease, the grace- 
ful feats of Winther, the comicalities of the Dwarfs, and the elastic elegance 
of Miss Wells,—all these, as one assemblage of talent, will be at aclose ere we 
can well refiect upon it, and who shall say that such a combination shall be 
again presented at a future season! There is only one sure way in this case— 
“Take time by the fore-lock.” 


doubt that it will continue in the ascendant till the close of the season. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —This true temple of Momus was re-opened on 





Monday evening last, the indefatigable Mitchell still officiating as its High 
Priest. The recess, as we understand and well believe, has been no recess 
to him ; active in mind and body, fertile in resources, and prompt in bringing 
them to bear, we learn that he has provided a succession of entertainments 
which are calculated to banish the fiend Ennui out of the pale of society. Like 
a skilful gamester he does not immediately expose his hand; like a prudent ge- 
neral he does not prematurely unfold the plan of his campaign ; but we surmise 
that he holds good cards, as the former, and we perceive that he exhibits a 
strong force, as the latter. We hail him with real satisfaction, and hardly need 
to express wishes for his success. The house opened with an ode arranged for 
the occasion by Mr. Geo. Loder, and the music including the national airs of 
America; it was sung by the whole company, and was loudly encored. Then 
followed a clever little comedy called ‘* Petty Sins, and Pretty Sinners,” which 
introduced to the audience a powerful force of handsome actresses, among 
whom were several faces already familiar here, together with Miss Taylor, late 
of the Park Theatre. A new actor also appeared in the person of Mr. Walcott ; 
and, judging from the one specimen of his quality given on that evening, we are 
disposed to speak of him as an actor of considerable comic talent. He sings a 
little also, and although he is somewhat deficient in volume of tone, he pos- 
sesses taste. 
The orchestral department has been strengthened in point of numbers, and 
is led by Mr. Marks. Something there 1s, however, either in the construction 
| of the building, or in the arrangement of the interior, which utterly kills all mu. 
The tones of instruments fall dead and “tubbish.” Cannot the 
energy and fertility of Mr. Mitchell's mind lead to some happy suggestion in 
the way of improvement on this head ! 





sical sound. 


The house hasbeen much beautified, and many conveniences have been 
effected during the recess; it was perfectly crowded on the night we were 





present 

Music.—The following beautiful effusion is just published by Atwill & Co., 
No. 203 Broadway :—‘ I know a bird ;” the words by G. Grayson, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia, the music by Sen De Begnis, and dedicated to Miss Mary Pride. The 
style of this composition is that of the Polonaise, and there is a playful vein of 


melody runs through it, with an accompaniment, imitative of the notes of a 
bird, which renders the whole inexpressibly pleasing. 





Penny Cyclopeadia.—This invaluable work has reached the completion of 
its twenty-third volume, and well commenced its matter under the initial letter 
T ; it is therefore quite fair to presume that two volumes more will complete 
This will be got through in England by the end of 
the current year, and the public will then be in possession of a popular literary 
and scientific treasure unequalled in the annals of the press. Being composed 
more especially for the use of individuals whose resources must be greatly in 


the entire undertaking. 


themselves, the style is adapted to general apprehension, and it is scarcely so 
abstruse as many other publications of the same scope ; but the information 
there contained is correct, the principles and doctrines of the arts and sciences 
there included are true, and the work gives ample guidance to those who de- 
sire to pursue the same subjects further. It is moreover cheap beyond compa- 
rison, and there cannot be a doubt that it will find its way into all schoo! and 
district libraries, into the collections of studious and enquiring individuals, 
and even men celebrated in science and learning will find in it much that is 
valuable, interesting, and new to themselves The work is for sale by Ed- 
mund Baldwin, 155 Broadway, sole agent to its London Publishers. 
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TO PHILLIS. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 
Phillis, no New Year's gift this day, 
Submissive at thy feet f lay, 
Tn token of my duty ; 
Yet, think not that the less I prize 
The gentle lustre of those eyes 
Which beam with so much beauty. 


Alas! I kad designed for thee 
A gift which in its worth should be 
est proof of my devotion ; 
But on a sad and luckless day 
’T was stolen secretly away,— 
Oh, judge what my emotion ! 


Long, long I strove, but all in vain, 
My promised tribute to regain, 

But fruitless ’twas to weep it ; 
So, since the thief hath borne away 
With such security the prey, 

The thief from me may keep it. 


I would disclose the whole affair, 

And whom I most suspect declare ; 
But may not thus unroll it ; 

Yet, should J but reveal a part 

And own the treasure was—my heart, 
You well can guess who stole it. 


A THUNDER SQUALL AT SEA. 

We joined the fleet of Toulon about the middle of August. It then consist- 
ed of eleven sail of the line, under the command of Admiral Bluffbows in the 
absence of Jord Collingwood: while the French fleet in the outer harbour, and 

, ready for sea, numbered thirteen of the line and four frigates. This my first 
cruise off Toulon lasted many weeks,without being marked by any circumstance 
well worth recording. Most parts of the Mediterranean are subject to be vi- 
sited by thunder-squalls, in which the lightning frequently causes considerable 
mischief ; and it was remarked, that the atmosphere was more than commonly 
charged with electric matter in the autumn of 1808,—scarcely an evening 
—— pore betta weeks, without a display of fireworks in the heavens. 
se squalls happening at night, are often attended with danger ; and it re- 
quires some coolness, attention,and skill, on the part of the officer of the watch, 
to guard against accidents, and, when in heavy gusts and sudden shifts of wind 
the fleet is taken aback, and the whole order of sailing deranged, to extricate 
his own ship from the confusion, and place her ina clear and safe position, until 
the squall be passed, and the wind assume once more a true and steady direc 
tion. Sometimes it is curious, and not a little interesting, to mark the gather- 
ing and approach of the squalls. One night, I went on deck to keep the first 
watch, and found the weather beautifully serene and fine. The fleet was 
standing off the land, with a light breeze from the eastward. There was no 
moon, but the stars shone clear and bright, and not a cloud was visible save 
one dark line that marked the verge of the western horizon, along which was 
playing, in fitful flashes, the summer lightning. By nine o'clock, my attention 
was called by what seemed the report of a gun, or the rumbling sound of dis- 
tant thunder. The dark line, or bank, to the westward had risen higher out of 
the water, extending itself gradually to the right and left,— and the lightning 
came from it now in distinct flashes, followed, at long intervals, by the deep 
growl of the still distant thunder. All this time the sky remained clear and 
cloudless to the eastward ; and the breeze still filled the sails, and kept the 
ship well under command. At first, the motion of the cloud, whose direction 
was always to windward, was gradual and slow ; but, in its progress, as it ga- 
thered weiyht and size, it advanced witn greater rapidity. By eleven o’clock, 
a pall of ‘‘ dunnest night” had spread over and quite obscured the one-half of 
heaven, each flash of lightning now revealing all its threatning blackness only 
to leave the gloom still deeper and more intense. It now fell calm, and for a 
brief space there was a pause,—a struggle it seemed aloft which wind should 
have the mastery. The topsails were lowered on the cap,—the braces and 
buntlines set taught,—the watch kept on the alert,—and the ship, under fore- 
topmast and mizen-staysails, awaited the coming squall. Our suspense was 
short ; soon the storm burst, and with a crash that shook and seeined to rend 
the ship to her kelson. Such an elemental strife | never witnessed! The 
very heavens seemed on fire: the lightning famed, not in fitful flashes, but 
with one continued blaze of blinding light : uninterrupted deafening thunder, 











listen to the minute anatomy 
of a periwinkle’s mustachios, or some singular provision in the physiology of a 
crab’s breeches pocket : all of whom, /uto non obstante, must leave their peace- 
ful homes and warm hearths to “assist” at a meeting in which, nine cases out | 
of ten, they take as much interest as a Laplander does in the health of the , 
Grand Lama, or Mehemet Ali in the proceedings of Father Mathew. 

By nine o’clock the curtain rises, displaying a goodly mob of medical cele- 
brities; the old ones characterized by the astute look and searching glance 
long and shrewd practice in the world’s little failings ever confers ; the 
young ones, anxious, wide awake, and fidgetty, not quite satisfied with what 
services they may be called on to render in candle-snuffing and crucible work ; 
while between both is your transition M.D.—your medical tadpole, with some 
practice and more pretension, his game being to separate from the great unfeed, 
and rub his shoulders among the ‘ dons” of the art, from whose rich board cer- 
tain crumbs are ever falling, in the shape of country jaunts, small operations, 
and smaller consultings. ‘Through these promiscuously walk the ‘gros bon- 
nets” of the church and the bar, with now and then a humane viceroy, and a 
sleepy commander of the forces. Round the room are glass-cases filled with 
what at first blush you might be tempted to believe were the ci-devant profes- 
sors of the college, embalmed or in spirits ; but on a nearer inspection you de- 
tect to be a legion of apes, monkeys, and ourang-outangs, standing or s'tting in 
grotesque attitudes. Among them, pleasingly diversified, you discover mur- 
derers’ heads, parricides’ busts in plaster, bichephalous babies, and shapeless 
monsters with two rows of teeth. Here you are regaled with refreshments 
“ with what appetite you may,” and chat away the time, until the tinkle of a 
small bell announces the approach of the lecture. 

For the most part, this is a good, drowsy, sleep-disposing affair of an hour 
long, writ:en to show, that from some peculiarity lately discovered in the cere- 
bral vessels, man’s natural attitude was to stand on his head; or that, from 
chemical analysis just invented, it was clear, if we live to the age of four hun- 
dred years and upwards, past of our. duodenum will be coated with a delicate 
aponeurosis of sheet iron. 

Now, with propositions of this kind I never find fault. I am satisfied to play 
my part as a biped in this breathing world, and to go out of it too, without any 
rivalry with Methuselah. But I'll tell you with what I am by no means satisfied 
—nor shall I ever feel satisfied—nor do I entertain any sentiment within a thou- 
sand miles uf gratitude te the man who tells me, that food—beef and mutton, 
veal, lamb, &c —are nothing but gas and glue. The wretch who found out the 
animalculi in clean water was bad enough. There are simple-minded people 
who actually take this as a beverage : what must be their feelings, now, if they 
reflect on the myriads of small things like lovsters, with claws and tails, all fight- 
ing and swallowing each other, that are disporting in their stomachs! But only 
think of him who converts your cutlet into a charcoal, and your steak into starch ! 
It may stick to your ribs after that, to be sure; but will it not stick harder to | 
your conscience? With what pleasure do you help yourself to your haunch, | 
when the conviction is staring you in the face, that what seems venison, is but | 
adipose matter and azote’ That you are making a great Nassau balloon of 
yourself when you are dreaming of hard condition, all preparing yourself for | 
the fossil state when blowing the froth off your porter. 

Of latter years the great object of science would appear to be an earnest de- 
sire to disenchant us from all the agreeable and pleasant dreams we have formed 
of life, and to make man insignificant without making him humble. Thus, one 








Ua OF QpeEre COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CAN4DA.—(Incorporated by 
Royal Charter MDCCCXLL)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com. 
mence on Monday 3d October. and will extend, for Regular Students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist July, 1843. 

‘The Classes for cc and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell, D.D. Edin., Principal of the University. 

The Classical department and that of odern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M.A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature. ’ 

The department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 

Candicates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the Senatus Academicus on Three Books of the Georgics or 
Eneid of Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified fur the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
aud £2 for each Class, for the Session,to be paid at Entrance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. : : 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 
nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 
wish. 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communications to be addressed (post 
paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPRELL. 

Professor Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which ins:ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in all the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 

An experienced Master is expected from Britain to couduct this establishment, under 
the superintendance of Professor U. ; 

The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance. : 

The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Profesor C. receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 














AKR'S LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Roberts & 
Co., so well known in England, Scotland and Ireland, have established a whole- 
sale Branch of their House in New York, at the Clarendon House, corner of Duane 
Street and Broadway. 
The importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 
known, that its sale in Great Britain, &c., exceeds 
30,000 boxes weekly, 
being more than one milion and a half patty, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weakly. : f 
For particulars df this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read the book of his life which may be had gratis of all 
the Agents in New York, and other parts of the United States, 
The following are the duly appointed agents in New York— 
Rushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, 86 William-st., 110 Broadway, and 10 
Astor House. 
Abraham Sands & Co., druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Champbr rs-st. 
P. Dickie, 413 Broadway. corner of Lispenard-st. 
John B. Dodd, druggist, Broadway, corner ot Bleecker-st. 
A.W Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store. 260 Bowery 
J. & J. Coddington. apothecaries. 227 Hudson: street, corner of Spring-street. 
Dr. Symes & Brothers, 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street. 
E. L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleecke,-street, corner of Jones street. 
| J. Wendover, druggist and apothecary, 141 Eighth avenue. 
Brooklya—Wm. Armstrong, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 184} Fulton 
street. Aug. 13-tf. 











class of philosophers labour hard to prove that manhood is but monkeyhood— | ~ Dr. ELLIOTT 
that a slight adaptation of the tail to the eustoms of civilized life has enabled OCULisT 
and 


us to be seated; while the invention of looking-glasses, bear's grease, cold 
cream, and macassar, have cultivated our looks into the present fashion. 

Another, having felt over our skulls, gravely asserts, ‘t There is a vis a tergo 
of wickedness implanted in us, that must find vent in murder and bloodshed.” 
While the magnetic folk would make us believe that we are merely a kind of 
ambulating electric-machine, to be charged at will by the first M. Lafontaine 
we meet with, and mayhap explode from over-pressure. 

While such liberties are taken with us without, the case is worse within. 
Our circulation is a hydraulic problem ; our stomach is a mill—a brewing vat 
—a tanner’s yard—a crucible, ora retort. You yogrself, in all the resplendent 
glory of your braided frock, and your decoration of the Guelph, are nothing but 
an aggregate of mechanical and chemical inventions, as often going wrong as 
right; and your wife, in the pride of her Parisian bonnet, and robe a la Victo- 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance ia 
Warren Sweet. 
Confines Lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








ASTOR HOUSE. 

RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 

exclusively are spacious and eleg: 

Gentiemen’s Ordimary. ..... 2... 21-2 ee ne cee cee e ween ce eee 

Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 

Parlors extra. 

The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 

HOURS Foe MEALS, 





$2 per day. 
3 “ 


rine, is only gelatine and adipose substance, phosphate of lime, and a little ar- Breakfast m Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordiuaries............ 8 o’clock. 
senic. Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinal ¥.ccncccccnccncsccncccscsesesenss 3 
. ; > “ } > ORME Gy EL AT AAG Fae 3} 
Now, let me ask, what remains to us of life, if we are to be robbed of every See sees entlemen’s Ordinary 6 to 9 
fascination and charm of existence in this fashion? And again—has medical Siete GU oc, cscsdcecacds seed bbdnatlcvdiedtdessaben 90 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one ormore atany hour’ In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 


science so exhausted all the details of its practical benefit to mankind, that it is 
justified in these far-west explorations into the realms of soaring fancy, or the 





which whole salvoes of artillery could but poorly imitate, tore the air: the 
wind blew in heavy, shifting gusts, and the rain came down with the weight and 
volume of a cataract, making it almost impossi'le for the men to stand its 
force and keep their legs. In a moment the whole fleet was in confusion. Our 
second ahead, being taken aback, came round on her heel, with her head point- 
ed for our bows : our next astern, her topsails still at the mast-heads, had her 
flying jib-boom nearly over our taffrail ; while a third was coming up to lee- 
ward, stemming for our larboard beam ;—so that to avoid collision was rot a 
little difficult, in such weather, and in such a situation. Fortunately, the Sol- 
dan was forewarned, and a goo! deal prepared for what might occur. When 
the squall came, the wind first struck the ship on the starboard beam, and found 
the topsails on the cap and the yards squared ; so thata pull of the larboard 
braces, and shifting the staysail sheets over, at once filled the sails, and kept 

















gloomy depths of chemical analysis! Hydrophobia, consumption, and tetanus 
are notso curable, that we can afford to waste our sympathies on chimpanzees : 
nor is this world so pleasant, that we must deny ourselves the advantage of all 
its illusions, and throw away the garment in which Nature has clothed her na- 
kedness. No,no. There was sound philosophy in Peter, in the ‘* Tale of a 
Tub,” who assured his guests that whatever their frail senses might think to 
the contrary, the hard crusts were excellent and tender mutton; but I see 
neither rhyme nor reason in convincing us, that amid all the triumphs of turtle 
and white bait, Ardennes ham, and pate de Strasbourg, our food is merely coke 
and glue, roach lime, starch, and magnesia. 


patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without ertra charge. 
Grateiul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 

pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 

rendercve.ything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 

of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriber, with a view of 

ineeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
heuceforth be enabled to furnish garments of tue very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges homself to coutinue the same observance of elegance an! punetwaliy, 
which tor the last fifleen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shail be equal in quality and style to the most costly. 








N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 
in the French language, also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The te:ms will 
























































the ship undercommand. An opening was observed on our weather-bow : 
and, by loffing, we were enabled to draw out clear of our neighbours ahead and 
astern, and to place the ship in such a position that we might avoid any others 
that should be thrown out by the suddenness and violence of the squall. In 
less than an hour, the fury of the tempest began to moderate. Gradually it 
passed away to the east, a flash of lightning from time to time showing that it 
still lingered in that quarter. Again our topsails assumed their positions at 
the mast-heads. and the different ships were seen pushing up to regain their 
stations. Such nights as those, passed in a fleet, try men’s nerves and resour- 
ces, and assist in forming the quick and ready officer. A few topsails split, 
and a few spars sprung, was the only damage which the fleet suffered from the 
squall ; upon which occasion the Soldan escaped altogether scathless. But 


nate, and when that mysterious and Almighty Being, who rules the storm, and 


woe,—suffered it to be felt in all its destructive power and strength. 

In October the Suldan was sent to Mahon to water, and during one of the 
few days we remained there she experienced one of those fearful visitations 
that are calculated to arrest the attention of the most thoughtless and unre- 
flecting, and strike every beholder with wonder and with awe. The early part 
of the morning had been wet, but the rain ceased in the course of the forenoon, 
and the sails were loosed to dry. ‘The boats had returned from watering, and 
the ship's company were at dinner, when heavy clouds to the S. E. warned the 
First Lieut naut to furl. My station was the poop, and the more than com 
mon blackness of the cloud which was right ahead. and its threatening aspect, 
rivetted my attention 
were on the poin: of laving in, when from it came one bright and dazzling flash, 
followed, as quickly as the report follows the discharge of a gun, by a loud 
and deafening peal of thunder, reverberating from shore to shore, so that the 
ship actually shook and trembled beneath the concussion. Attracted by the 
head-spars, the lightning followed the direction of the jib-booms and bowsprit, 
without touching them, exhausting its force in the headfand forecastle. But 
though it left the spars uninjured, its flight was marked, in other re spects, with 
the most heart-rending and appalling consequence. Not one of the men that 
were furling the head sails escaped without a wound. In an instant of time 
the living spirit of nine human beings was quenched for ever, and more than 
that number were s rlously injured. Four of the killed droppe d without a strug- 
gle into the water, and the remaining five, that a moment before were fraught 
with life and animated exertion, now lay black and stiffened corses, their feet 
resting on the horses, and their chests pressed against the jib-booms, as if still 
inthe act of furling the sa For one instant, the twinkling of an eve it 
might be, a spot, the size of a large metal button, burned on the breast of one 
of the unhappy sufferers, with white-heat intensity, and then became extinct 


iS 


were found discoloured almost to blackness, and swollen to double their ordi- 
nary size. ‘Those which fell into the water rose to the surface the following 
morning,—so soon had decomposition setin. They were all interred in the 
Protestant buri«|-ground, inclosed by the English when the island was in ovr 
possession ; not, however, without considerable opposition on th 


1e part of the 
Spanish authorities 


Passages in the iife of a Sailor. 


———aa 
A NUT FOR ittE DOCTORS 

Should you ask, Who is the greatest tyrant of inodern days? 
will tell you—Nicholas, or Espartero. An Irish Whig member will reply, Dan 
himself. An attaché at an embassy would say, Lord Palmerston,—* "Tis Cupid 
ever makes us slaves!” A french deputé of the Thiers party will swear it is 
Louis Philippe. Count D‘Orsay will say his tailor. But I will tell you it is 
none of these : the most pitiless autocrat of the nineteenth century is—the Pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians 

Of all the unlimited powers possessed by irresponsible man, I know of no- 


Mr. O'Connell 


thing at all equal to his, who, mero motu, of his own free will and Caprice, can 
at any moment call the dread body at whose head 
semble the b itaries of the land—archbishops and bis! 


ameeting of he st 
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this really awful storm reminds me of another time when she was not so fortu- | 


- z . | These shades have now beenin general use in all climates for more than five years, 
wields and directs the lightuing’s force,—sometimes for weal, sometimes for | 8 


The men had been a short time on the yards, and | 


When the bodies of the men that were killed were brought upon deck they 





be moderate any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Greea 


Dress Coats, of super wool dyed eioths, from......--------- $18 to 24 
wich-street. will meet with immediate atiention Sept. 3-* 


Pants, do eT ee 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety ....--.- sretmatenged ¢ 3 50 to 5 50 
Gentlemei wishing to furnish thei: own materialsean have their garments made and 
trimmed inthe same style of elegance, in proportion to the above 
N B—Mr. Babcock, iong known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues '!n 
the establishment. CHAS. COX Signof ihe Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2:0. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane 


! KIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOVL FOR YOUNG LADIEsS—stuvvesant 
| Place, corner of 8th street and 2d Avenue,New York.—Mrs. JOLIN THAwP LAW 
; RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their join 
} Sueerintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
| 

| 

| 





tember next. 
F rtheir re'erences and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus i 
Prospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville & 
Co., 108 Broadway ; 





{LOBE HOVEL.—F. BLANCARD iespectfally informs his friendsand the public 
G thatthe above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected and purpose 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is how epened for the receplc n 
of company The rooms have been newly fitted up with new furniture of the most 


toe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug. 6 
RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 





modern style,and no expense lias been spared to promote the comfort of his guests 
Street, New York —'The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the | The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accol 
elegant and usetulartic e of household furniture, without which no com, however | modations unconnectcd with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and cet 


well furnished, can be called complete,and which are considered by competentjudges, 


- furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. ‘The best 
to be the taost effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 


servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken 1n 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of then arket 
will be served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
wo minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
rev ithful walk inthe city. 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
edfrom his patrons. assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate suc has 
may granthim a callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 


) that expe:ience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidediy in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly mcreasiug 
demand for them. 

The coilection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety everinvented of the 
rea! (rausparent Washable Window Shades, and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily. and to last with proper usage atleast ten years Their prices, with | 
| Mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. } 

It is necessary to remark that ali shades made atthis establishment have the subscri- | 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. N Y. 


N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if 
= AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor ! theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concei:tina, begs to awnounce to his friends and | 


the public that he has just published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which | BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur froin its being well j F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER BACH.—Under Contrvet with the Lorde 
adapted to that instrument. asd calculated nut only to please but to afford instruction of the Admiralty.— Wilisail from Liverpool and Boston via lialifax as foilows:— 
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This Rondo with several] other pleasing pieces of his ops oa * for the Guitar” | From Liverpool, From Boston, 
are to be found iat Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give Acadia, Riery, Commander July 5, Aug. |. 
| lessons on the above instruments. n Aug. 6-tf. Columbia, Judkins, do July 19, Aug. 16, 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY. Britannia, J. Hewitt, vo Aug. 4, Sore. B, 
ipa ys a a Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug 19, Sept. 17, 
ANTHONY streET, New York. Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Ort. I, 
| HIE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: Columbia, Judkins, de Sept. 20, Oct 10, - 
| ** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. Passuge Money—Frum Boston to Live! pool,.----------+-+-+++-+0+-+++-00++-- $l 
| To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. & “ DIDS, . nn cesastentusceeepsnetanentsanes? $20 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
| entire Satisfaction. 
In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 
It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
Yr instiument. 


No Herth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchancise 

and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 

charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. : STON 
Specie taken on freight. Applv to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 96 Broad street. 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons 


, 


| vi 


Very respectfully yours, STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL alt 

Jno. Cares, Pastor, HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
| Danie! Weaver, President, Ky The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new co: pered. = 
| Jacob Spangler, Secretary, put in the best order in every respect. willcommence her regu ar voyages on the 2n 


In o: der the better 
ie shall make alte: 
Hier salir 


Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument 
P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


of April next,on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port 
to accommodate ti e Liverpoo) trade 1t has been determined that sk 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool.and New York and Bristol. 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows : 
From New York. From England 

28th of April fur Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 

16th of June fir Bristol. 21st of May from Liverpool. 

lith of Auguet for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 


| Previous toits removal from this city. 8. 


He is permitted alsoto refer to the Rev. Dr Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing. and 
, the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Charch Alexandria. D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 


' - po ard Sept. from Liverpool 
| has, within these few months, erected large organs 2m de ~ pt Sl oa i 22d Of 0 obes from Bristol 
; . ( t [ $ ° 
| Andatsoto agreat number of clergymen and professors from whom he has received I7thof Nov. for Live sey , or by letter, to 


j 5 eht yassage, or any other informat , apply ersonalty. 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. For freight or passage, Or any in nation mi HARD IRVIN. 98 Frontst 


| G J. continuesto manufacture ali descriptions of organs from the largest sized tothe Jan. 29. Uf. 
smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured. those | ~ PACKETS FOR 


y HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
Oo! the self- 
mended 
chants iv 


laying,or Finger and Barrel actions combined. are particularly recom- HE Shipsofthis Line wil!hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
these instruments by thesimplest mechanical means perform psalmedy and +] 


~ weg tase f ‘ and they hs f aa 16th of each mouth asfollows: 
1e first stvle of execution, @ ey ave or nanny years Deen in genera) From New York 


| 
| 


From Havre 





| has on ; retry churches through ut a, . es Ist Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Fet june, and Oct a 
Pn iner begs to state that possessing every means. convenient premises. em- | 14, feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas.(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March July,and oo". 
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THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
IMPRESSMENT—CASE OF THE CREOLE—CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 


IMPRESSMENT. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washington, Aug. 8, 1842. 

My Lord :—Whe have had several conversations on the subject of impress- 
ment, but I do not understand that your Lordship has instructions from your 
government to negotiate upon it, nor does the government of the United States 
see any utility in opening such negotiat'ons, unless the British government is 
prepared to forego the practice in all future wars. No cause has produced, to 
so great an extent, and for so long a period, disturbing and irritating influences 
on the political relations of the United States and Englaud as the impressment 
of seamen by British cruisers from American merchant vessels. 

From the commencement of the French revolution to the breaking out of 
the war between the two countries in 1812, hardly a year elapsed without loud 
complaint and earnest remonstrance ; a deep feeling of opposition to the right 
claimed, and to the practice exercised under it, and not unfrequently exercised 
without the least regard to what justice and humanity would have dictated, 
even if the right itself had been admitted, took possession of the public mind 
of America, and this feeling, it is well known, co-operated most powerfully 
with other causes to produce the state of hostilities which ensued. 

At different periods, both before and since the war, negotiations have taken 
place between the two governments, with the hope of finding some means of 
quieting these complaints. Atsome times the effectual abolition of the prac- 
tice has been requested and treated of ; at other times, its temporary suspen- 
sion; and at other times again, the limitation of its exercise and some securi- 
ty against its enormous abuses 

A common destiny has aitended these efforts; they have all failed. The 
question stands at this moment where it stood fifty years ago. The nearest 
approach to asettlement was a convention proposed in 1803, and which had 
come to the point of signature, when it was broken off in consequence of the 
British government insisting that the narrow seas should be expressly except- 
ed, out of the sphere over which the contemplated stipulations against impress- 
ment should extend. The American minister, Mr. King, regarded this ex- 
ception as quite inadmissible, and rather chose to abandon the negotiation than 
acquiesce in the doctrine which it proposed to establish. 

England asserts the right of impressing British subjects, in time of war, out 
of neutral merchant vessels, and of deciding by her visiting officers, who 
among the crews of such merchant vessels, are British subjects. She asserts 
this as alegal exercise of the prerogative of the crown; which prerogative is 
alleged to be founded on the English law of the perpetual and indissoluble 
allegiance of the subject, and his obligation, under all circumstances, and 
for his whole life, to render military services to the crown whenever required 

This statement, made in the words of eminent British jurists, shows at once 
that the English claim is far broader than the basis or platform on which it is 
raised. The law relied on is English law ; the obligations insisted on are ob- 
ligations existing between the crown of England and its subjects. This law 
and these obligations, it is admitted, may be such as England may choose they 
shall be ; but then they must be confined to the parties. Impressment of sea- 
men, out of and beyond English territory, and from on board the ships of other 
nations, is an interference with the rights of other nations ; is farther, there- 
fore, than English prerogative can legally extend ; and is nothing but an at- 
tempt to enforce the peculiar law of England beyond the dominions and juris- 
dietion of the crown. ‘The claim asserts an extra territorial authority for the 
law of British prerogative, and assumes to exercise this extra-territorial autho- 
rity to the manifest injury and annoyance of the citizens and subjects of other 
states, on board their own vessels on the high seas. 

Every merchant vessel on the seas is rightfully considered as part of the ter- 
ritory of the country to which it belongs. ‘The entry, therefore, into such ves- 
sel, being neutral, by a belligerent, is an act of force, and is prima facie, a 
wrong, a trespass, which can be justified only when done for some purpose, al- 
lowed to form a sufficient justification by the law of nations. Buta British 
cruiser enters an American merchant vessel in order to take therefrom suppo 
sed British subjects, offering no justification therefor, under the law of nations, 
but claiming the right under the law of England respecting the king’s prero- 











ment and institutions, and by the happy condition of the country, those emi- 
grants become raised from poverty to comfort, finding it easy even to become 
landholders, and being allowed to partake of the enjoyment of all civil rights— 
if all this may be done (and all this is done, under the countenance and en- 
couragement of England herself,) is itnot high time that, yielding that which 
had its origin in feudal ideas as inconsistent with the present state of society, 
and especially with the interconrse and relations subsisting between the old 
world and the new. England should, at length, formally disclaim all right to 
the services of such persons, and renounce all control over their conduct ? 

But impressment is subject to objections of a much wider range. If it 
could be justified in its application to those who are declared to be its only ob- 
jects, it still remains true that, in its exercise, it touches the political rights of 
other governments, and endangers the security of their own native subjects and 
citizens. The sovereignty of the state is concerned in maintaining its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and possession over its merchant ships on the seas, except 80 
far as the law of nations justifies intrusion upon that possession for special 
purposes ; and all experience has shown that no member of a crew, wherever 
born, is safe against impressment when a ship is visited. 

The evils and injuries resulting from the actual practice can hardly be over- 
stated, and have ever proved themselves to be such as should lead to its relin- 
quishment even if it were founded in any defensible principle. The difficulty 
of discriminating between English and American citizens has always been found 
fo be great, even when an honest purpose of discrimination had existed. But 
the lieutenant of a man-of-war, having necessity for men. is apt to be a sum- 
mary judge, and his decisions will be quite as significant of his own wants and 
his own power as of the truth and justice of the case. An extract from a letter 
of Mr. King, of the 13th of April, 1797, to the American Secretary of State, 
shows something of the enormous extent of these wrongful seizures : 

‘Instead of afew, and these in many instances equivocal cases, I have,” 
says he, ‘since the month of July past, made application for the discharge, 
from British men-of-war, of two hundred and seventy-one seamen, who, stating 
themselves to be Americans, have claimed my interference. Of this number 
eighty six have been ordered by the Admiralty to be discharged, thirty seven 
more have been detained as British subjects or as American volunteers, or for 
want of proof that they are Americans,and to my applications for the discharge 
of the remaining one hundred and forty eight, I have received no answer—the 
ships on board of which these seamen were detained having in many in- 
stances sailed before an examination was made in consequence of my ap- 
plication. 

‘Tt is certain that some of those who have applied to me are not American 
citizens, but the exceptions are, in my opinion, few, and the evidence, exclu- 
sive of certificates, has been such as, in most cases, to satisfy me that the 
applicants were real Americans, who have been forced into the British service, 
and who, with singular constancy, generally persevered in refusing pay or 
bounty, though in some instances they have been in service more than two 
years.” 

But the injuries of impressment are by no means confined to its immediate 
subjects or the individuals on whom it is practised. Vessels suffer from the 
weakening of the crews, and voyages are often delayed, and not unfrequently 
broken up, by subtraction from the number of regular hands by impressment. 
And what is of still greater and more general moment, the fear of impressment 
has been found to create great difficulty in obtaining sailors for the American 
merchant service in times of European war. Seafaring men, otherwise inclin- 
ed to enter that service, are, as experience has shown, deterred by the fear of 
finding themselves ere Jong in compulsory military service in British ships of 
war. Many instances have occurred, fully established in proof, in which raw 
seamen, natives of the United States, fresh from the fields of agriculture, en- 
tering for the first time on shipboard, have been impressed before they made 
the land, placed on the decks of British men-of-war, and compelled to serve for 
years before they could obtain their release, or revisit their native country, and 
their homes. Such instances become known, and their effect in discouraging 
young men from engaging in the merchant service of their country can neither 
be doubted nor wondered at. More than all, my lord, the practice of impress- 
ment, whenever it has existed, has not produced conciliation or good feeling, 
but resentment, exasperation, and animosity between the two great commercial 
countries of the world. 

In the calm and quiet which have succeeded the late war—a condition so fa- 








gative. ‘This cannot be defended. English soil, Englisa territory, English 
jurisdiction, is the appropriate sphere for the operation of English law. The 
ocean is the sphere of the law of nations; and any merchant vessel on the 
seas is, by that law, under the protection of the laws of her own nation, and 
may claim immunity, unless in cases in which that law allows her to be entered 
or visited. 

If this notion of perpetual allegiance, and the consequent power of the pre- 
rogative, was the law of the world ; if it formed part of the conventional code 
of nations, and was usually practised like the right of visiting neutral ships, 
for the purpose of discovering and seizing enemy's property, then impressment 
might be defended as a common right, and there would be no remedy for the 
evil till the national code should be altered. But this is by no means the case 
There is no such principle incorporated into the code of nations. The doc- 
trine stands only as English law—not as national law ; and English law can- 
not be of force beyond English dominion. Whatever duties or relations that 
law creates between the sovereign and his subjects, can be enforced and main- 
tained only within the realm, or proper possessions or territory of the sovereign. 
There may be quite as just a prerogative right to the property of the subjects 
as to their personal services, in an exigency of the State ; but no government 
thinks of controlling by its own laws property of its subjects situated 
abroad ; much less does any government think of entering the territory of 
another power for the purpose of seizing such property and applying it to their 
own uses. As laws, the prerogatives of the crown of England have no obliga- 
tion on persons or property domiciled or situated abroad. 

‘When, therefore,” says an authority not unknown or unregarded on either 
side of the Atlantic, ‘‘we speak of the rights of a state to bind its own native 
subjects every where, we speak only of its own claim and exercise of sovereignty 
over them when they return within its own territorial jurisdiction, and not of 
its right to compel or require obedience to such laws, on the part of other na- 
tions, within their own territorial sovereignty. On the contrary, every nation 
has an exclusive right to regulate persons and things within its own territory, 
according to its sovereign will and public polity.” 

The good sense of these principles, their remarkable pertinency to tle sub- 
ject now under consideration, and the extraordinary consequences resulting 
from the British doctrine, are signally manifested by that which we see taking 
place every day. 
tion of the poorer classes. Every instance of the emigration of persons of 
those classes is regarded by her as a benetit. England, therefore, encourages 
emigration : means are notoriously supplied to emigrants to assist their con- 
veyance, from public funds ; andthe new world, and more especially these 
United States, receive the many thousands of her subjects thus ejected from 
the bosom of their native land by the necessities of their condition. They 
come away from poverty and distress, in over-crowded cities, to seek employ- 
ment, comfort, and new homes, in a country of free institutions possessed by a 
kindred race, speaking their own language, and having laws and usages in ma. 
ny respects like those to which they have been accustomed, and a country 
which, upon the whole, is found to possess more attractions for persons of their 
character and condition than any other on the face of the globe. 

It isstated that in the quarter of the year ending with June last,more than twen- 
ty-six thousand emigrants left the single port of Liverpool forthe United States, 
being four or five times as many as leit the same port within the same period 
fur the British colonies and ali other parts of the world. Of these crowds of 
emigrants, many arrive in our cities in circumstances of great destitution, and 
the charities of the country, both public and private, are severely taxed to re- 
lieve their immediate wants. Intime they mingle with the new community 
in which they find themselves, and seek means of living ; some find employment 
in the cities, others go to the frontiers, to cultivate lands reclaimed from th 
forest ; and a greater or less number of the residue, becoming in time naturali- 
zed citizens, enter into the merchant service, under the flag of their adopted 
country. 

Now, my lord, if war should break out between England and a European 
power, can any thing be more unjust, any thing more irreconcilable to the ge- 
neral sentiments of mankind, than that England should seek out these per- 
sous, thus encouraged by her, and compelled by their own condition, to leave 
their native homes, tear them away from their new employments, their new 

olitical relations, and their domestic connexions, and force them to undergo 
the danger and hardships of military service, for a country which has thus ceas- 
ed to be their own country 
one answer to this questi 


!-—Certainly, certainly, my lord, there can be but 

Is it not far more reasonable that England should 
either prevent such emigration of her subjects, or, that, if she encourage and 
promote it, she should leave them not to the embroilment of a double and a 
contradictory allegiance, but to their own voluntary choice, to form such re 
lations, political or social, as they see fit, in the country where they are to find 
their bread, and to the laws and institutions of which they are to look for de- 
fence and protection ! j 


A question of such serious importance ought to be put at rest. Ifthe Uni- 
ted States give shelter and protection to those whom the policy of Er gland 
annually casts upon their shores—if, by the benign influences of their govern 


England acknowledges herself overburdened with popula- | 


vourable for dispassionate consideration—England herself has evidently seen 
the harshness of impressment, even exercised on seamen in her own merchant 
service, and she has adopted measures calculated if not to renounce the power 
or to abolish the practice, yet, at least,to supersede its necessity by other 
means of manning the royal navy more compatible with justice and the 
rights of individuals, and far more comformable to the spirit and sentiments of 
the age. 

Under these circumstances, the Government of the United States has used 
the occasion of your lordship’s pacific mission to renew this whole subject, 
and to bring it to your notice and that of your government. It has reflected 
on the past, pondered on the condition of the present, and endeavoured to an- 
ticipate, so far as might be in its power, the probable future, and | am now to 
communicate to your lordship the result of these deliberations. 

The American Government, then, is prepared to say, that the practice of im- 
pressing seamen from American vessels cannot be hereafter allowed to take 
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giance are held to be indispensable, and it is believed that this doctrine, under 
a modifications, prevails in most, if not in all, the civilized states of 
urope. 

Emigration, the modern mode by which the population of the world peace- 

ably finds its level, is for the benefit of all, and eminently for the benefit of hu- 
manity. ‘The fertile deserts of America are gradually advancing to the high- 
est state of cultivation and preduction, while the emigrant acquires comfort 
which his own confined home could not afford him. 
_ If there were anything in our laws or our practice on either side tending to 
impede this march of providential humanity, we could not be too eager to pro- 
vide the remedy ; but as this does not appear to be the case, we may safely 
leave this part of the subject without indulging in abstract speculations, having 
no material practical application to matters in discussion between us. 

But it must be admitted that a serious practical question does arise, or rather 
has existed, from practices formerly attending the mode of manning the British 
navy mm times of war. The princple is, that all subjects of the crown are in 
case of necessity bound to serve their country, and the sea-faring man is natu- 
rally taken for the naval service. This is not, as is sometimes supposed, any 
arbitrary principle of monarchical government, but one founded on the natural 


duty of every man to defend the life of his country; and all the analogy of 


your laws would lead to the conclusion that the same principle would hold 
good in the United States if their geographical position did not make its appli- 
cation unnecessary. 

The very anomalous condition of the two countries with relation to each 
other here creates a serious difficulty. Our people are not distinguishable ; 
and owing to the peculiar habits of sailors, our vessels are very generally man- 
ned from a common stock. It is difficult, under these circumstances, to execute 
laws which at times have been thought to be essential for the existence of the 
country, without risk of injury to others. The extent and importance of those 
injuries, however, are so formidable that it is admitted that some remedy should 
if possible, be applied; at all events, it must be fairly and honestly attempted. 

t is true that during the continuance of peace no practical grievance can 
arise ; but it is also true that it is for that reasun the proper season for the 
calm and deliberate consideration of an important subject. I have much 1ea- 
son to hope that a satisfactory arrangement respecting it may be made, so as to 
set at rest all apprehension and anxiety ; and I will only farther repeat the as- 
surance of the sincere disposition of my government favorably to consider all 
matters having for their object the promoting and maintaining undisturbed kind 
and friendly feelings with the United States. 

I beg sir, on this occasion of closing the correspondence with you connected 
with my mission, to express the satisfaction I feel at its successful termination, 
and to assure you of my high consideration and personal esteem and regard. 


’ ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Danie, Werpster, &c., &e. 


CASE OF THE CREOLE. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washing'on, Aug. 1, 1842. 

My Lord :—The President has learned with much regre: that you are not 
empowered by your Government to enter into a formal stipulation for the better 
security of vessels of the United States, when meeting with disasters in pass- 
ing between the United States and the Bahama islands,and driven, by such dis- 
asters into British ports. This is a subject which is deemed to be of great 
importance, and which cannot, on the present occasion, be overlooked. 

Your Lordship is aware that several cases have occurred within the last few 
years which have caused much complaint. In some of these cases compensa- 
tion has been made by the English Government for the interference of the local 
authorites with American vessels having slaves on board, by which interference 
these slaves were set free. In other cases, such compensation has been re- 
fused. It appears to the President to be for the interest of both countries that 
the recurrence of similar cases in future should be prevented as far as possible. 

Your lordship has been acquainted with the case of the “Creole,” a vessel 
carried into the port of Nassau last winter by persons who had risen upon the 
lawful authority of the vessel, and, in the accomplishment of their purpose, had 
committed murder on a person on board. 

The opinions which that occurrence gave occasion for this Government to 
express in regard to the rights and duties of friendly and civilized maritime 
States, placed by Providence near to each other, were well considered, and are 
entertained with entire confidence. The facts in the particular case of the 
‘Creole’ are controverted ; positive and officious interference by the colonial 
aera to set the slaves free being alleged on one side, and denied on the 
other 

It is not my purpose to discuss the difference of opinion as to the evidence 
in this case, as it at present exists, because the rights of individuals having 
rendered necessary a more thorough and a judicial investigation of facts and 
circumstances attending the transaction, such investigation is understood to be 
now in progress, and its result, wien known, will render me more able than at 
this moment to present to the British Government a full and accurate view of 
the whole case. But it is my purpose, and my duty, to invite your Lordship’s 
attention to the general subject, and your serious consideration of some practi- 
cal means of giving security to the coasting trade of the United States against 





place. ‘That practice is founded on principles which it does not recognize, and 
is invariably attended by consequences so unjust,so injurious, and of such formi- 
dable magnitude, as cannot be submitted to. 

In the early disputes between the two governments on this long contested 
topic, the distinguished person to whose hands were first intrusted the seals of 
this department declared, that “ the simplest rule will be, that the vessel being 
American shall be evidence that the seamen on board are such.” 

Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many negotiations, and a careful 
consideration now had of the whole subject at a moment when the passions are 
laid and no presen: instance or emergency exists to bias the judgment, have 
fully convinced this Government that this is not only the simplest and best, but 
the only rule, which can be adopted and observed, consistently with the rights 
and honour of the United States and the security of their citizens. That rule 
announces therefore, what will hereafter be the principle maintained by this 
Government. In every regularly documented American merchant ves- 
sel the crew who naviyate it will find their protection in the flag which is over 
them. 

The announcement is not made, my lord, to revive useless recollections of 
the past, nor to stir embers from fires which have been, ina great degree,smoth- 
ered by many years of peace. Far otherwise. Its purpose is to extinguish 
those fires effectually, before new incidents arise to fan them into flame. ‘The 
| communication is in the spirit of peace, and for the sake of peace, and springs 
| from a deep and conscientious conviction that the high imterests of both nations 
require that this so long contested and controverted subject should now be 
finally put to rest. I persuade myself, my lord, that you will do justice to this 
frank and sincere avowal of motives, and that you will communicate your sen- 
timents in this respect, to your gov ernment. 

This letter closes, my lord, on my part, our official correspondence ; and I 
| gladly use the occasion to offer you the assurance of my high and_ sincere re- 
| gard. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

* Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, August 9, 1842. 

Sir: The note you did me the honour of addressing me on the 8th instant,« 
on the subject of impressment, shall be transmitted without delay to my Go- 
vernment, and will, you may be assured, receive from them the deliberate at- 
tention which its importance deserves 











The object of my mission was mainly the settlement of existing subjects of 
ave or could have arisen of late years with re- 


| spect to impressment, because the practice has since the peace wholly ceased} 


difference, and no differences h 


j and cannot, consistently with existing laws and regulations for manning her 
Majesty’s navy, be, under present circuinstances, tfenewe d 
Destrous, however, of looking far forward into futurity to anticipate every 


possible cause of disagreement, and sensible of the anxiety of the American 


unlawful annoyance and interruption along this point of their shore. The Ba- 
hama islands approach the coast of Florida within a few leagues, and, with the 
coast, form a long and narrow channel, filled with innumerable small islands 
and banks of sand, and the navigation difficult and dangerous, not only on these 
accounts, but from the violence of the winds and the variable nature of the cur- 
rents. Accidents are of course frequent, and necessity compels vessels of the 


U. 8. in attempting to double Cape Florida, to seek shelter in the ports of these 
islands. Along this passage the Atlantic States hold intercourse with the 


States on the Gulf and the Mississippi, and through it the products of the val- 
ley of that river (a region of vast extent and boundless fertility) find a main 
outlet to the sea, in their destination to the markets of the world. 

No particular ground of complaint exists as to the treatment which American 
vessels usually receive in these ports, unless they happen to have slaves on 
board ; but in cases of that kind, complaints have been made, as already stated, 
of officious interference of the colonial authorities with the vessel, for the pur- 
pose of changing the condition in which these persons are, by the laws of their 
own country, and of setting them free. 

In the Southern States of this Union slavery exists by the laws of the States 
and under the guarantee of the Constitution of the United States; and it has 
existed in them from a period long antecedent to the time when they ceased to 
be British colonies. In this state of things, it will happen that slaves will be 
often on board coasting vessels as hands, as servants attending the families of 
their owners, or for the purpose of being carried from port to port. For the se- 
curity of the rights of their citizens, when vessels, having persons of this de- 
scription on board, are driveu by stress of weather, or carried by unlawful force, 
into British ports, the United States propose the introduction of no new prinei- 
ple into the law of nations. They r quire only a faithful and exact observance 
of the injunctions of that code as understood and practised in modern times. 

Your Lordship observes that I have spoken only uf American vessels driven 
into British ports by the disasters of the seas, or carried in by unlawful force. 
I confine my remarks to these cases, because they are the common cases, and 
because they are the cases which the law of nations most emphatically exempts 
from interference. The maritime law is full of instances of the application of 
that great and practical rule, which declares that that which is the clear result 
of necessity ought to draw after it no penalty and no hazard. If a ship be 
driven by stress of weather, into a prohibited port, or into an open port, with 
prohibited articles on board, in neither case is any forfeiture incurred. Aud 
what may be considered a still stronger case, it has been decided by eminent 
English authority, and that decision has received general approbation, that if a 
vessel be driven, by necessity, into a port strictly blockaded, this necessity is 
ood defence, and exempts her from penalty. 

A vesse! on the high seas, beyond the distance of a marine league from the 
shore, is regarded as part of the territory of the nation to which she belongs, 
and subjected, exclusively to the jurisdiction of that nation If, against the 
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pe ople on this grave subject of past irritauion I should be sorry in any way to 
discourage the attempt at some settlement of it; oh w ithout author- 
ity to enter upon it here during the 1ance of my mission, I en- 


tertaim a confident hope that this task may 


and, althon 


ted contin 





be accomplished, when undertaken, | 

with the spirit of candour and conciliation which has marked all our late nego- 
tiation : 
[t not being our intention to endeavournow to come to any agreement on 


this sul from noticing, at any length, your 
] r 


ject, | may be permitted to abst 
ts relating to it, and from discussing the grave 


very ingenious argume 


matters 
These sufficiently 
tl ough I must, at 


| the same time, admit that they prove a strong necessity of some settlement fo 





of constitutional and international law grow 
show that the question is one requiring ca 


g out of them 


sideration ; 


the preservation of that good understanding which, I trust, we may flatter our 
selves that our joint labours have now succeeded in establishing 


I am well aware that the laws of our two countries maintam opposite p! 
ples re specting allegiance to sovereign Ame! receiving every yea 
| thousands, the emigrants of Europe doctrine suitable to her cor 


The laws of Great B 
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will of her master, or owner, she be driven or carried nearer to the land, or even 
into port, those who have, or ought to have, contro] over her struggling all the 
while to keep her upon the high seas, and so within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
her own Government, what reason OF justice Is there in creating a distinction 
between her rights and immunities, in a position, thus the result of absolute ne- 
cessity, and the same rights and immunities before superior power had forced 
her out of her voluntary course? 

But, mv lord, the rule of law, and the comity and practice of nations go much 
| further t n these cases of necessity, and ow even to a merchant vessel com- 
nto any open port of another country voluntarily, for the purposes of law- 
e, to bring with her, and keep over her, to a very considerable extent, 

he sdiction and authority of the laws of her own « itry 
\ ship, say the publicists, tho t anchor in a foreign harbor, preserves its 
sdiction and its laws. It is natural to consider the vessels of a nation as 
ts of its territory, though at sea,as the State retains its jurisdiction over 


n: and, according to the commonly re ived custom, this jurisdiction is 
eserved over the vessels, even in parts of the sea subject to a foreign domin- 





nations, clearly laid down by writers of re- 
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ceived authority, and entirely conformable, as it is supposed, with the practices 
of modern nations. 

If a murder be committed on board of an American vessel, by one of the | not consent that the local authorities in those ports shall take advantage of 
crew upon another, or upon a passenger, or by a passenger on one of the crew | such misfortunes, and enter them, for the purpose of interfering with the con- 
or another passenger, while such vessel is lying in a port within the jurisdiction | dition of persons or things on board, as established by their own laws. If 


of a foreign State or sovereignty, the offence is cognizable and punishable by 


is supposed to be the same. ; ; 7 
It is true that the jurisdiction of a nation over a vessel manne it, 
while lying in the port of another, is not necessarily wholly exclusive. 


tutes of Governments founded on that law, asI have referred to them, show 


that enlightened nations, in modern times, do clearly hold that the jurisdiction | tish ports, and staying there no longer than such necessity exists, violating no 
and laws of a nation accompany her ships not only over the high seas, but into | law, nor having intent to violate amy law, will claim, and there will be claimed 
ports and harbors, or wheresoever else they may be waterborne, for the gene- | for them, protection and security, freedom from molestation, and from all inter- 
ral purpose of governing and regulating the rights, duties, and obligations of | ference with the character or condition of persons or things on board. In the 
opinion of the Government of the United States, such vessels, so driven and so 
detained by necessity in a friendly port, ought to be regarded as still pursuing 
their original voyage, and turned out of their direct course only by disaster, or 
hardly be alleged by any one, that, by the mere force of such arrival within] by wrongful violence; that they ought to receive all assistance necessary to 
the waters of the State, the law of that State would so attach to the vessel as | enable them to resume that direct course ; and that interference and molesta- 
to effect existing rights of property between persons on board whether arising | tion by local authorities, where the whole voyage is lawful, both in act and 
intent, is ground for just and grave complaint. 


those on board thereof, and that, to the extent of the exercise of this jurisdic- 
tion, they are considered as parts of the territory of the nation herself. 
If a vessel be driven by weather into the ports of another nation, it would 


from contract or otherwise. The local law would not operate to make the 
goods of one man to become the goods of another man. Nor ovght it to effect 
t 


eir personal obligations, or existing relations between themselves ; nor was | gest to you how important it is to merchants and navigators engaged in the 
it ever supposed to have such effect, unti! the delicate and exciting question | coasting trade of a country so large in extent as the United States, that they 
which has caused these interferences in the British islands arose. The local | should feel secure against all but the ordinary causes of maritime loss. The 
law in those cases dissolves ne obligations or relations lawfully entered into | possessions of the two Governments closely approach each other. 
or lawfully existing, according to the laws of the ship'scountry. If it did, in- | mity, which ought to make vs friends and good neighbours, may,without proper 
tercourse of civilized men between nation and nation must cease. Marriages are _ and regulation, itself prove a ceaseless cause of vexation, irritation and 
isquiet. 


frequently celebrated in one country in a manner not lawful or valid in another ; 
but did any body ever doubt that marriages are valid all over the civilized 


world, if valid in the country in which they took place? Did any one ever] prevention of such occurrences hereafter as have already happened, occurren- 

ces so likely to disturb that peace between the two countries which it is the 
object of your lordship’s mission to establish and confirm, you may still be so 
far acquainted with the sentiments of your Government as to be able to engage 
that instructions shall be given to the local authorities in the islands, which 
shall lead them to regulate their conduct in conformity with the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States, and the just expectations of their Government, and 
in such manner as shall, in future, take away all reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. It would be with the most profound regret that the President should 
see that, whilst it is now hoped so many other subjects of difference may be 
harmoniously adjusted, no hing should be done in regard to this dangerous 


imagine that local law acted upon such marriages to annihilate their obligation, 
if the parties should visit a country in which marriages must be celebrated in 
another form. 

Tt may be said that in such-instances personal rela'ions are founded in con- 
tract, and therefore to be respected ; but that the relation of master and slave 
is not founded in contract, and therefore is to be respected only by the law of 
the place which recognises it. Whoever so reasons encounters the autho- 
rity of the whole body of public law, from Grotius down ; because there are 
numerous instances in which the law itself presumes or implies contracts ; 
and prominent among these instances is the very relation which we are now 
considering, and which relation is holden by law to draw after it mutuality of 
obligation. 

Is not the relation between a father and his minor children acknowledged, 
when they go abroad? And on what contract is this founded, but a contract 
raised by general principles of law, from the relation of the parties ! 

Your Lordship will please bear in mind, that the proposition which I am en- 
deavouring to support is, that by the comity of the law of nations, and the prac- 
tice of modern times, merchant vessels, entering open ports of other nations, 
for the purpose of trade, are presumed to be allowed to bring with them, and 
to retain, for their protection and government, the jurisdiction and laws of their 
own country. Ali this, I repeat, is presumed to be allowed ;—because the 
ports are open, because trade is invited, and because, under these circumstan- 
ces, such permission or allowance is according to general usage. It isnot de- 
nied that all this may be refused ; and this suggests a distinction, the disregard 
of which may perhaps account for most of t.e difficulties arising in cases of 
this sor: ; thatis to say, the distinction, between whata state may do if it 
pleases, and what it is presumed to do, or not to do, in the absence of any po- 
sitive declaration of its will. A state might declare that all foreign marriages 
should be regarded as null and void, within its territory ; that a foreign father, 
arriving with an infant son, should no longer have authority or control over | 
him ; that, on the arrival of a foreign vessel in its ports, all shipping articles 
and all indentures of apprenticeship between her crew and her owners or mas- 
ters, should cease to be binding. ‘These, and many other things equally irra- 
tional and absurd, a sovercign state has doubtless the powerto do. But | 
they are not to be presumed. Itis not to be taken for granted, abante, that it 
is the will of the sovereign state thus to withdraw itself fromthe circle of civi- 
lized nations. It will be time enough to believe this to be its intention, when it 
formally announces that intention by appropriate enactments, edicts, or other 
declarations. In regard toslavery within the British territories, there is a well 
known and clear promulgation of the will of the sovereign authority ; that is to 
say, there ima well-known rule of her law. As to England herself, that law has 
long existed ; and recent acts of Parliament established the same law for the 
colonies. The usual mode of stating the rule of English law is, that no soon- 
er does a slave reach the shore of England, than he isfree. This is true: but 
it means no more than that, when a slave comes within the exclusive jurisdic 
tion of England, he ceases to be a slave, because the law of England posi- 
tively and notoriously prohibits and forbids the existence of such a relation 
between man and man. But it does not mean that English authorities, with 
this rule of English law in their hands, may eater where the jurisdiction of ano- 
ther nation is acknowledged to exist, and there destroy rights, obligations, and 
interests, lawfully existing under the authority of such other nation. No such 
construction, and no such effect, can be rightfully given to the Britishlaw. It 
is true, that it is competent tothe British Parliament, by express statute provi- 
sion, to declare that no foreign jurisdiction of any kind should exist, in or over 
a vessel, after its arrival voluntarily in her ports. And so she might close all 
her ports to the shipsof all nations. A state may also declare, in the absence 
of treaty stipulations, that foreigners shall not sue in her courts, nor travel in 
her territories, nor carry away funds or goods received for debt. We need not 
inquire what would be the condition of a country that should establish such 
laws, nor in what relation they would leave her towards the states of the civi- 
lised world. Her power to make such laws is unquestionable; but, in the 
absence of direct and positive enactments to that effect, the presumption is the 
opposites of these things exist. While her ports are open to foreign trade, it 
is to be presumed that she expects foreign ships to enter them, bringing with 
them the jurisdiction of their own government, and the protection of its laws, 
to the same extent that her ships, and the ships of other commercial states, 
carry with them the jurisdiction of their respective governments into the open 
ports of the world ; just as it is presumed, while the contrary is not avowed, 
that strangers may travel in a civilized country in a time of peace, sue in its 
courts, and bring away their property. 

A merchant vessel enters the port of a friendly state, and enjoys while there 
the protection of her own laws and is under the jurisdiction of her own govern- 
ment, not in derogation of the sovereignty of the place, but by the presumed 
allowance or permission of that sovereignty. This permission or allowance is 
founded on the comity of nations, like the other cases which have been men- 
tioned : and this comity is part, and # most important and valuable part, of the 
law of nations, to which all nations are presumed to assent until they make their 
dissent known. In the silence of any positive rule, affirming or denying or re- 
straining the operations of foreign laws, their tacit adoption is presumed, to the 
usual extent. Jt is upon this ground that courts of law expound contracts ac- 
cording tothe law of the place in which they are made ; and instances almost 
innumerable exist, in which by the general practice of civilised countries, the 
laws of one will be recognised and often executed by another. Thisis the co- 
mity of nations ; and it is upon this, as its solid basis, that the intercourse of 
civilized states is maintained. 

But while that which has now been said is understood to be the voluntary 
and adopted law of nations, in cases of the voluntary entry of merchant ves- 
sels into the ports of other countries, it is nevertheless true, that vessels in such 
ports, only through an overruling necessity, may place their claim for exemp- 
tion from interference on still higher pr neiples ; that isto say, principles held 
in more sacred regard by the comity, the courtesy, or indeed the common sense 
of justice of all civilized states. : 

Even in regard to cases of necessity, however, there are things of an un- 
friendly and offensive character, which yet it may not be easy to say that a 
nation might not do. For example, a nation might declare her will to be, and 
make it the law of her dominions, that foreign vessels cast away,on her shores, 
should be lost to lier owners, and subject to the ancient law of wreck. Or a 
neutral state, while shutting her ports to the armed vessels of belligerents, as 
she has a right to do, might resolve on seizing and confiscating. vessels of that 
description which should be driven to take shelter in her harbours by the vio- 
lence of the storms of the ocean. But laws of this character, however, within 
the absolute confidence of government, could only be passed, if passed at all, 

under willingness to meet the last responsibility to which nations are subject 

The presumption is stronger, therefore, in regard to vessels driven into for- 

eign ports by necessity, and seeking only temporary refuge, than in regard to 
those which enter them voluntarily, and for purposes of trade, that they will 
not be interfered with ; and that, unless they commit, while in port, some act 
against the laws of the place, they will be permitted to receive supplies, to re- 
pair damages, and to depart unmolested. 

If, therefore, vessels of the United States pursuing lawfu! voyages, from port 








to port, along their own shore, are driven by stress of weather, or carried by 
unlawful force, into English ports, the Government of tie United States can- 


s'aves, the property of citizens of the United States, escape into the British 
the proper court of the United States, in the same manner as if such offence | territories, it is not expected that they will be restored. In that case, the ter- 
had been committed on board the vessel on the high seas. The law of England | ritorial jurisdiction of England will have become exclusive over them, and 
must decide their condition. But slaves on board of American vessels, lying 
in British waters, are not within the exclusive jurisdiction of England ; or un- 
e do | der the exclusive operation of English law; and this founds the broad distinc- 
not so consider or assert it. For any unlawful acts done by her while thus ly- | tion between the cases. If persons, guilty of crimes in the United States, seek 
ing in port, and for all contracts entered into while there, by her master or | an asylum in the British dominions they will not be demanded, until provision 
owners, she and they must doubtless be answerable to the laws of the place. | for such cases be made by treaty; because the giving up of criminals, fugitive 
Nor, if her master and crew, while on board in such port, break the peace ‘of | from justice, is agreed and understood to be a matter in which every nation re- 
the community by the commission of crimes can exemption be claimed for | gulates its conduct according to its own discretion. It is no breach of comity 
them. But nevertheless the law of nations, as I have stated it, and the sta- | to refuse such surrender. 


my distinguished considerations. 


On the other hand, vessels of the United States, driven by necessity into Bri- 


Your lordship’s discernment and large experience in affairs cannot fail to sug- 


This proxi- 


Ii your lordship has no authority to enter into a stipulation by treaty for the 


source of future collisions. 

I avail myse'f of this occasion to renew to your lordship the assurances of 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Asusurton, &c. &c. 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


September 17, 


to listen to every possible suggestion of means of averting from them every an- 
noyance and injury. I have great confidence that this may be effectually done 
in the present instance ; but the case to be met and remedied is new, and must 
not be too hastily dealt with. You may, however, be assured that measures 
so important for the preservation of friendly intercourse between the two coun- 
tries shall not be neglected. 

In the meantime, I can engage that instructions shall be given to the Go- 
vernors of her Majesty’s colonies on the Southern borders of the United States 
to execute their own laws with careful attention to the wish of their Govern- 
ment to maintain good neighbourhood, and that there shall be no officious in- 
terference with American vessels driven by accident or by violence into those 
ports. ‘The laws and duties of hospitality shall be executed, and these seem 
neither to require nor to justify any farther inquisition into the state of persons 
or things on board of vessels so situated, than may be indispensable to enforce 
the observance of the municipal law of the colony and the proper regulation of 
its harbors and rivers 

A strict and careful attention to these rules, applied in good faith to all trans- 
actions as they arise, will, I hope and believe, without any abandonment of 
great general principles, lead to the avoidance of any excitement or agitation 
on this very sensitive subject of slavery, and, consequently, of those irritating 
feelings which may have a tendency to bring into peril ull the great interests 
connected with the maintenance of peace. 

I further trust that friendly sentiments and a conviction of the importance of 
cherishing them, will, on all occasions, lead the two countries to consider fa- 
vourably any futher arrangements which may be judged necessary for the reci- 
procal protection of their interests. 

I hope, sir, that this explanation on this very important subject will be satis- 
factory to the President, that he will see in it no diminution of that earnest de- 
sire which you have been pleased to recognize in me, to perform my work of 
reconciliation and friendship; but that he will rather perceive in my suggestion, 
in this particular instance, that it is made with a well-founded hope of thereby 
better obtaining the object we have in view. 

I beg leave to renew to you, sir, the assurance of my high consideration, 


ASHBURTON. 





Hon. Daniel Webster, &c., &c. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washington, August 8, 1842. 

My Lorp :—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship's 
note of the 6th instant, in answer to mine of the Ist, upon the subject of a stipu- 
lation for the better security of American vessels driven by accident or carried 
vy force into the British West India ports. 

The President would have been gratified if you had felt yourself at liberty to 
proceed at once to consider some proper arrangement, by formal treaty, for this 
object ; but there inay be weight in the reasons which you urge for referring 
such mode of stipulation for consideration to London. 

The President places his reliance on those principles of public law which 
were stated in my note to your lordship, and which are regarded as equally 
well founded and important, and on your lordship’s engagments, that instruc- 
tions shall be given to the Governors of Her Majesty's colonies to execute their 
laws with careful attention to the wish of their Government to maintain good 
neighbourhood : and that there shall be no officious interference with American 
vessels driven by accident or by violence into those ports. That the laws and 
duties of hospitality shall be executed, and that these seem neither to require 





Washington, Aug. 6, 1842. 

Sir: You may be well assured that I am duly sensible of the great impor- 
tance of the subject to which you ca!! my attention in the note which you did 
me the honour of addressing me on the Ist instant, in which you inform me the 
President had been pleased to express his regret that I was not empowered by my 
Government to enter into a formal stipulation for the better security of vessels 
of the United States, when meeting with disasters in passing between the 
United States and the Bahama Islands, and driven by such disasters into Bri- 
ush ports. 

It is, I believe, unnecessary that I should tell you that the case of the Creole 
was known in London a few days only before my departure. No complaint had 
at that time been made by Mr Everett. The subject was not therefore among 
those which it was the immediate object of my mission to discuss. But, at 
the same time, } must admit that, from the moment I was acquainted with the 
facts of the case, I was sensible of all its importance, and I should not think 
myself without power to consider of some adjustinent of, and remedy for, a 
great acknowleged difficulty, if I could see my way clearly to any satisfactory 
course, and if I had not arrived at the conclusion, after very anxious consider- 
ation, that, for the reasons which] will state, this question had better be treated 


in London, where it will have a much better chance of settlement, on terms | 


likely to satisfy the interests of the United States. 

The immediate case of the Creole would be easily disposed of ; but it involves 
a class and description of cases which, for the purpose of affording that security 
you seek for the trade of America through the Bahama channel, brings into 
consideration questions of Jaw, both national and international of the highest 
importance ; and, to increase the delicacy and difficulty of the subject, public 
feeling is sensitively alive to every thing connected with it. These circum- 
stances bring me to the conviction that, although I really believe that much 
may be done to meet the wishes of your Government, the means of doing so 
would be best considered in London, where immediate reference may be had 
to the highest authorities, on every point of delicacy and difficulty that may 
arse ; whatever I might attempt would be more or less under the disadvantage 
of being fettered by apprehensions of responsibility,and [ might thereby be kept 
within limits which my Government at home might disregard. In other words, 
I believe you would have a better chance, in this settlement, with them than 
with me. I state this after some imperfect endeavours, by correspondence, to 
come at satisfactory explanations. If I were in this instance treating of ordina- 
ry material interests, | should proceed with more confidence ; but anxious as | 
unfeignedly am that all questions likely to disturb the future good understand- 
ing between us should be averted, I strongly recommend this question of the 
security of the Baha:nachannel being referred for discussion in London. 
This opinion is more decidedly confirmed by your very elaborate and im- 
portant argument on the application of the general principles of the law of 


my own imperfect means.- Great Britain and the United States, covering all 
the seas of the world with their commerce, have the greatest possible interest 
in maintaining sound and pure principles of international law, as well as the 
practice of reciprocal aid and good offices in all their harbours and possessions. 
With respect to the latter, it is satisfactory to know that the disposition of the 
respective Governments leaves little to be desired, with the single exception 
of those very delicate and perplexing questions which have recently arisen 
from the state of slavery ; and even these seem confined, and likely to conti- 
nue to be confined to the narrow passage of the Bahamachannel. At no other 
part of the British possessions are American vessels with slaves ever likely to 
touch, nor are they likely to touch there otherwise than from the pressure of 
very urgent necessity. ‘The difficulty, therefore, as well as the desired reme- 
dy, is apparently confined within narrow limits. 

Upon the great general principles affecting thiscase, we do not differ. You 
adinit that if slaves, the property of American citizens, escape into British ter- 
ritories, it is not expected that they will be restored ; and you may be well as- 
sured that there is no wish on our part that they should reach our shores, or 
that British possessions should be used as decoys forthe violafors of the laws 
of a friendly neighbour. 

When these slaves do reach us, by whatever means, there is no alternative. 
The present state of British law is in this respect too well known to require re- 
petition, nor need I remind you that it is exactly the same with the laws of 
every part of the United States where a state of slavery is not recognized ; 


would a foreign slave landed under any circumstances whatever at Boston. 


sequences are to fullow! Is a vessel passing through the Bahama channel and 
forced involuntarily, either from storm or mutiny, into British waters, to be so 
considered? What power have the authorities of those islands to take cogni- 
zance of persons or property in such vessels? These are questions which you, 
sir, have discussed at great length, and with evident ability. Although you 
have advanced some propositions which rather surprise and startle me, I do not 
pretend to judge of them: but what is very clear is, that great principles are 
involved in a discussion which it would ill become me lightly to enter upon ; 
and I am confirmed by this consideration in wishing that the subject be referred 
to where it will be perfectly weighed and examine d 


against establishing by their diplomatic intercourse false precedents and prin- 
ciples, and that they do not, for the purpose of meeting a passing difficulty, set 
examples which may hereafter mislead the world 

It is not intended on this occasion to consider in detail the particular instances 


and explained. Our object is rather to look to the means of future prevention 
of such occurrences. ‘That this may be obtained, I have little doubt, although 
we may not be able immediately to agree on the precise stipulations of a treaty. 
On the part of Great Britain, their are certain great principles tov deeply rooted 
in the consciences and sympathies of the people for any minister to be able to 
overlook ; and any engagement I might make in opposition to them would be 
instantly disavowed; but at the same time that we maintain our own laws 





} within our own territories, we are bound to respect those of our neighbours, and 
: 


nations to these subjects—an argument to which your authority necessarily | 
gives great weight, but in which I would not presume to follow you with | 


and that the slaves put on shore at Nassau, would be dealt with exactly as | 


But what constitutes the being within British dominion, from which these con- | 


It behooves the authorities of our two Governments well to guard themselves | 


which have given rise to these discussions. ‘They have already been stated | 


nor to justify any further inquisition into the state of persons or things on board 
of vessels so situated, than may be indispensable to enforce the observance of 

the municipal law of the colony, and the proper regulation of its harbours and 
| waters. He indulges the hope, nevertheless, that, actuated by a just sense of 
| what is due to the mutual interests of the two countries, and the maintenance 
| of a permanent peace between them, Her Majesty’s Government will not fail 
to see the importance of removing, by such further stipslations, by treaty or 
otherwise, as may be found to be necessary, all cause of complaint connected 
with this subject. 

I have the honour to be, with high consideration, your lordship’s obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER 

To Lorp Arusurton, &c., &c. 


CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Departinent of State, Washington, July 27, 1842 

My Lord :—In relation to the case of the ** Caroline,’ whieh we have here- 
tofure nade the subject of conference, I have thought it right to place in your 
hands an extract of a letter from this Department to Mr. Fox, of the 24th of 
April, 1841, and an extract from the message of the President of the United 
| States to Congress at the commencement of its present session. These pa- 
pers you have, no doubt, already seen ; but they are, nevertheless, now com- 
|.m inicated, as such communication is considered a ready mode of presenting 
the view which this Government entertains of the destruction of that vessel. 

The act of which the Government of the United States complains is not to 
be considered as justifiable or unjustifiable, as the question of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of the employment in which the ‘* Caroline’? was engaged may 
be decided the one way orthe other. That act, of itself, a wrong, and an ot- 
fence to the sovereignty and dignity of the United States, being a violation of 
their soil and territory—a wrong for which, to this day, no atonement, or even 
apology, has been made by her Majesty’s Government. Your lordship cannot 
but be aware that self-respect, the consciousness of independence and nation- 
al equality, and a sensitiveness to whatever may touch the honour of the coun- 
try—a sensitiveness which the Government will ever feel and ever cultivate— 
makes this a matter of high importance, and I must be allowed to ask for it 
your lordship’s grave consideration 
| Ihave the honour to be, my Lord, your Lurdship’s most obedient servant, 
| DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton, &e,. &e. 

[The letter alluded to in the above, is the dissent of Mr. Webster from the 
British view of the Caroline case ; andthe message is a presidential opinion 
on the same alJair. ‘hese have been so amply published and are doubtless so 
familar in the minds and recollections of our readers that it would ve altoge- 
ther unnecessary to re-insert them here. } 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 28, 1842. 
| Sir :—In the course of our conference on the several subjects of difference 
which it was the object of my mission to endeavour to settle, the unfortunate 
case of the Caroline, with its attendant consequences, could not escape our at- 
| tention ; for although it is not of a description to be susceptible of any set- 
| tlement by a convention or treaty, yet, being connected with the highest 
considerations of national honour and dignity, it has given rise, at times, to 
deep excitements, so as more than once to endanger the maintenance of peace. 

The note you did me the honour of addressing me the 27th instant, reminds 
me that however disposed your government might be to be satisfied with the 
explanat.ons which it has been my duty to offer, the natural anxiety of the pub- 
lic mind requires that these explanations should be more durably recorded in 
vur correspondence, and you send me a copy ef your note to Mr Fox, her 
Britannic Majesty‘s minister here, and an extract from the speech of the Pre- 
sident of the United States to Congress at the opening of the present session, 
as a ready mode of presenting the view entertained on this subject by the go- 
vernment of the United States. 

It is, so far, satisfactory to perceive that we are perfectly agreed as to the 
general principles of international law applicable to this unfortunate case. 
Respect for the inviolable character of the territory of independent nations, is 
the most essential foundation of civilization. It is useless to strengthen a prin- 
ciple so generally acknowledged by any appeal to authorities on international 
law, and you may be assured, sir, that her Majesty’s government set the higli- 
est possible value on this principle, and are sensible of theirduty to support it 
| by their conduct and example, for the maintenance of peace and order in the 
world. If asense of moral responsibility were not a sufficient security for 
their observance of this duty towards all nations, it will be readily believed 
that the most common dictates of interest and policy would lead to in the case 
of along conterminous boundary of some thousand miles, with a country of 
such great and growing power as the United States of America, inhabited by 
| akindred race, gifted with all its activity, and its susceptibility on points of 
| national honour. 

Every consideration, therefore, leads us to set, as highly as your govern- 
ment can possibly do, this paramount obligation of reciprocal respect for the 
independent territory of each But however strong this duty may be, it is 
admitted by all writers, by all jurists, by the occasional practice of all nations, 
not excepting your own, that a strong overpowering necessity may arise, 
when this great principle may and must be suspended. It must be sofor the 
shortest possible period, during the continuance of an admitted overruling ne- 
cessity, and strictly confined within the narrowest limits imposed by that ne- 
cessity. Self-defence is the first law of our nature, and it must be recognized 
by every code which professes to regulate the condition and relations of man 
| Upon this modification, if | may so call it, of the great general principle, we 

seem also to be agreed ; and on this part of the subject I have done little more 
than repeat the sentiments, though in less forcible language, admitted and 
maintained by you in the letter to which you refer me. 

Agreeing, therefore, on the general principle, and on the possible exception 
to which it is liable, the only question between us is whether this occurrence 
came within the limits fairly to be assigned to such exception—whether, to 
use your words, there was “ that necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelm- 
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, leaving ne choice of means,” which preceded the destruction of the Ca- 
cana while moored to the shore of the United States. Give me leave to 
say, sir, with all possible admiration of your very ingenious discussion of the 
general principles which are supposed to govern the right and practice of in- 
terference by the people of one country in the wars and quarrels of others, 
that this part of your argument is little applicable to our immediate case. If 
Great Britain, America, or any other country suffer their people to fit out ex- 
peditions to take part in distant quarrels, such conduct may, according to 
the circumstances of each case, be justly matters of complaint ; and perhaps 
these transactions have generally been in late times too much overlooked or 
connived at. But the case we are considering is of a wholly different descrip- 
tion, and may be best determined by answering the following questions. Sup- 
sing a man standing on ground where you have no legal right to follow him, 
a weapon long enough to reach you, and is striking you down and en- 
dangering your life, how long are you bound to wait for the assistance of the 
authority having the legal power to relieve yo.! or, to bring the facts more 
immediately home to the case, if cannon are moving and setting up in a bat- 
tery which can reach vou, and are actually destroying life and property by 
their fire, if you have remonstrated for some time without effect, and see no 
rospect of relief; when begins your right to defend yourself; should you 
sam no other means of doing so than by seizing your assailant on the verge 
of a neutral territory ? 
I am unwilling to recal to your recoltection the particulars of this case, but 
I am obliged very shortly to doso, to show what was at the time the extent of 
the existing justification, for upon this entirely depends the question whether 
a gross insult has or has not been offered to the Government and people of the 
United States. 






ed. It isno business of mine to enter upon the consideration of them, nor have 
I sufficient information for the purpose ; but I trust you will excuse my ad- 
dressing to you the enquiry, whether the Government of the United States is 
now in a conditior: to secure, in effect and in practice, the principle which has 
never been denied in argument, that individuals, acting under legitimate au- 
thority, are not personally responsible for executing the orders of their Govern- 
ment. That the power, when it exists, will be used on every fit occasion I am 
well assured ; and I am bound to admit that, looking through the voluminous 
correspondence concerning these transactions, there appears no indisposition 
with any of the authorities of the Federal Government, under its several admi- 
nistrations, todo justice in this respect in as far as their means and powers 
would allow. % 
_ I trust sir, I may be permitted to hope that all feelings of resentment and 
ill will, resulting from these truly unfortunate events, may be buried in ob- 
livion, and that they may be succeeded by those of harmony and friendship, 
which it is certainly the interest, andI also believe, the inclination of all to 
promote. 

I beg, sir, you will be assured of my high and unfeigned consideration. 

Hon. Daniget Wesster, &c., &cy ASHBURTON. 

Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washington, Aug. 6, 1842. 

Your Lordship’s note of the 28th of July, in answer to mine of the 27th, re- 
Fe the case of the ‘Caroline,’ has been received and laid before the 

resident. 


The President sees with pleasure that your lordship fully admits those great 





After some tumultuous proceedings in Upper Canada, which were of short 
duration, and were suppressed by the militia of the country, the persons crimi- 
nally concerned in them took refuge in the neighbouring State of New York, 
and with a very large addition to their numbers openly collected, invaded the 
Canadian territory, taking possession of Navy Island. | 

This invasion took place the 16th of December, 1837; a gradual accession | 

| 


of members and of military ammunition continued openly, and though under 
the sanction of no public authority, at least with no public hindrance, until the | 
29th of the same month, when several hundred men were collected, and twelve 
pieces of ordnance, which could only have been procured from some public 
store or arsenal, were actually mounted on Navy Island, and were used to fire 
within easy range upon the unoffending inhabitants of the opposite shore. Re- 
monstrances, wholly ineffective, were made ; so ineffectual indeed, that a mi- 
litia regiment, stationed on the neighbouring American Island looked on with- 
out any attempt at interference, while shots were fired from the American 
Island itself. ‘This important fact stands on the best American authority, 
being stated ina letter to Mr. Forsyth, of the 6th of February, 1838, of Mr. 
Benton, Attorney of the United States, the gentleman sent by your Gevern- 
ment to inquire into the facts of the case, who adds, very properly, that he 
makes the statement ‘ with deep regret and mortification.” 

This force, formed of all the reckless and mischievous people of the border, 
fermidable from their numbers and from their armament, had in their pay, and 
as part of their establishment, this steamboat Caroline, the important means | 
and instrument by which numbers and arms were hourly increasing. I might 
safely put it to any candid man acquainted with the existing state of things, to 
say whether the military cominander in Canada had the remotest reason, on 
the 29th of December, to expect to be relieved from this state of suffering by 
the protective intervention of any American authority. How long could a 
Government having the paramount duty of protecting its own people, be rea- 
sonably expected to wait for what they had then no reason to expect? What | 
would have been the couduct of American officers! What has been their con- 
duct under circumstances much less aggravated ! 


I would appeal to you, sir, 
to say whether the facts which you say would alone justify this act, viz: “a 
necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means, 
and no moment for deliberation,”’ were not applicable to this case in as high a 
degree as they ever were to any case of a similar description in the history of 
nations. 


Nearly five years are now past since this occurrence; there has been time 
for the public to deliberate upon it calmly, and I believe I may take it to be 
the opinion of candid and honourable men, that the British officers who exe- 
cuted this transaction, and their Government whe approved it, intended no 
s'ight or disrespect to the sovereign authority of the United States. That 
they intended no such disrespect I can most solemnly affirm, and I trust it will 
be admitted that no inference to the contrary can fairly be drawn, even by the 
most susceptible points of national honour. 

Notwithstanding iny wish that the explanation I had to make might not re- 
vive in any degree any feelings of irritation, I do not see how I could treat 
this subject without this short recital of facts, because the proof that no disre- 
spect was intended is mainly to be looked for in the extent of the justification. 

There remains only a point or two which I should wish to notice, to re- 
move in some degree the impression which your rather highly coloured descrip- 
tion of this transaction is calculated to make. The mode of telling a story 
often tends to distort facts, and in this case more than in any other, itis im- 
portant to arrive at plain, unvarnished truth. 

It appears from every account, that the expedition was sent to capture the 
Caroline when she was expected to be found on the British ground of Navy 
Island, and that it was only owing to the orders of the rebel leader being dis- 
obeyed that she was not so found. When the British oificer came round the 
peint of the Island in the night, he first discovered that the boat was moored 
to the other shore. He was not by this deterred from making the capture, and 
his conduct was approved. But you will perceive that there was here, most 
decidedly, the case of justification mentioned in your note, that there should 
be “no moment left for deliberation.”” I mention this circumstance to show, 
also, that the expedition was not planned with a premeditated purpose of at- 
tacking the enemy within the jurisdiction of the United States, but that the 
necessity of so doing aiose from altered circumstances at the moment of exe- 
cution. 

I have only further to notice the highly coloured picture drawn in your 
note, of the facts attending the execution of this service. Some importance | 
is attached to the attack having been made in the night, and the vessel having 
been set on fire and floated down the falls of the river; and it is insinuated | 
rather than asserted, that there was carelessness as to the lives of the persons 
onboard. ‘The account given by the distinguished officer who commanded the | 
expedition distinctly refutes or satisfactorily explains these assertious. ‘The 
time of night was purposely selected as most likely to insure the execution, 
with the least loss of life ; and it is expressly stated that, the strength of the 
current not permitting the vessel to be carried off, and it being necessary to 
destroy her by fire, s:e was drawn into the stream for the express purpose of 
preventing injury to the persons or property of the inhabitants at Schlosser. 

I would willingly have abstained from a return to the facts of this transac- 
tion, my duty being to offer those explanations and assurances which may lead 
to satisfy the public mind aud to the cessation of all angry feelings ; but it ap- 
pears to me that some explanation of the facts of the case, apparently misun- 
derstood, might be of service for this purpose. 

Although it is believed that a candid and impartial consideration of the whole 
history of this unfortunate event, will lead to the conclusion, that there were 
grounds of justification as strong as were ever presented in such cases, and 
above all, that no slight of the authority of the United S:ates was ever intend- 
ed, yet, it must be admitted, that there was in the hurried execution of this ne- 
ceasary service a vivlation of territory, and | am instructed to assure you that 
Her Majesty’s Government consider this as a most serious fact, and that far 
from thinking that an event of this kind should be lightly risked, they would 
unfeignedly deprecate its recurrence. Looking back to what passed at this dis- 
tance of time, what is perhaps, most to be regretted, is, that some explanation 
and apology for this occurrence was not immediately made ; this, with a frank 
explanation of the necessity of the case might, and probably would have pre- 
vented much of the exasperation, and of the subsequent complaints and recri- 
minations to which it gave rise 

There are possible cases in the relations of nations, as of individuals, where 

necessity, which controls all other laws, may be pleaded ; but it is neither easy, 
nor safe to attempt to define the rights or limits properly assignable in such a 
plea. This must always be a subject of much delicacy, and should be consid- 
ered by friendly nations with great candour and forbearance. ‘The intentions | 
of the parties must mainly be looked to, and can it for a moment be supposed, 
that Great Britain would intentionally and wantonly provoke a great and pow- 
érful neighbour! : 
_ Her Majesty’s Government earnestly desire that a reciprocal respect for the 
independent jurisdiction and authority of neighbouring States may be consider- 
ed among the first duties of all Governments ; and | have to repeat the assur- 
ance of regret they feel that the event of which I am treating should have dis 
turbed the harmony they so anxiously wish to maintain with the American Peo- | 
ple and Government. 





Connected with these transactions, there have also been circumstances, of 
which I believe it is generally admitted that Great Britain has also had just 
ground to complain. Individuals have been made personally liable for acts 
done under the avowed authority of their Government ; and there are now many 
brave men exposed to personal consequences for no other cause than having 
served their country. That this is contrary to every principle of international | 
‘aw it is useless for me to insist. Indeed, it hasbeen admitted by every autho- 
rity of your government ; but owing toa conflict of laws, difficulties have inter- 
vened much to the regret of those authorities, in giving practical effect to 
these principles ; and for these difficulties some remedy has been by all desir- | 


| growing out of the great law of self defence do exist, those exceptions should 


| overwhelming, and leaving no choice of means, and no moment for delibera- 


| ments is only whether the facts’in the case of the ‘Caroline’? make out a 


j state. Jt would regard it as a high indignity if a citizen of its own, acting un- 


| sons arrested on charges of high crimes can only be discharged by some judi- 


| cation, embarrassed, as it would appear, by technical ditficulties, he could not 


| without the loss of a single beast of burden, have excited an admiration only 


| rier was forced, notwithstanding the desperate manner in which it was de. 


; to join the artillery under General Lake, who was then about to open the 


| the steady, gallant, and cheerful performance of his duty, which, from the 


| tremely severe. On the breaking up of the grand army, as it was called, 


principles of public law applicable to cases of this kind, which this government 
has expressed ; and that on your part, as on ours, respect for the inviolable 
character of the territory of independent states. is the most essential foundation 
of civilization. And while it is admitted, on both sides, that there are excep- 
tions to this rule, he is gratified to find that your lordship admits that 
such exceptions must come within the limitations stated and the terms used 
in a former communication from this department to the British Plenipotentiary 
here. Undoubtedly it is just, that while it is also admitted that exceptions 


be confined to cases in which the “necessity of that self-defence is instant, 


tion.” 
Understanding these principles alike, the difference between the two govern- 


case of such necessity for the purpose of self-defence. Seeing that the tran- 
saction is not recent, having happened in the time of one of his predecessors ; 
seeing that your lordship, in the name of your government, solemnly declares 
that no slight or disrespect was intended to the sovereign authority of the 
United States ; seeing that it is acknowledged that whether justifiable or not, 
there was yet a violation of the territory of the United States, and that you are 
instructed to say that your government considers that as a most serious occur- 
reuce ; seeing, finally, that it is now admitted that an explanation and apology 
for this violation was due at the time; the President is content to receive 
these acknowledgments and assurances in the conciliatory spirit which marks 
your lordship’s letter, and will make this subject, as a complaint of violation 
of territory, the topic of no further discussion between the two Governments. 

As to that part of your’ Lordship’s note which relates to other occurrences 
springing out of the case of the ‘ Caroline,’ with which occurrences the name 
of Alexander McLeod has become connected, I have to say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States entirely adheres to the sentiments and opinions ex- 
pressed in the communications from this department to Mr. Fox. This Govern- 
ment has admitted, that for an act, committed by the command of his sovereign, 
jure belli, an individual cannot be responsible, in the ordinary courts of another 


der its authority, and by its special command, in such cases, were held to an- 
swer in a municipal tribunal, and to undergo punishment, as if the behest of 
his government were no defence or protection to him. 

But your Lordship is aware that in regular constitutional governments, per- 


cial proceeding. It is so in England, it is so in the colonies and provinces of 
England. The forms of judicial proceedings differ in different countries, being 
more rapid in some and more dilatory in others, and it may be added, generally, 
more dilatory, or at least more cautious, in cases affecting life, in Governments 
of a strictly limited than in those of a more unlimited character. It was a 
subject of regret that the release of McLeod was so long delayed. A state 
court, and that not of the highest jurisdiction, decided that, on summary appli- 


be released by that court. His discharge, shortly afterwards, by a jury, to 
whom he preferred to submit his case, rendered unnecessary the further prose- 
cution of the legal question. It is for the Congress of the United States, 
whose attention has been called to the subject, to say what further provisions 
ought to be made to expedite proceedings in such cases ; and, in answer to 
your Lordship’s question towards the close of your note, I have to say that the 
Government of the United States holds itself, not only fully disposed, but fully 
competent to carry into practice every principle which it avows or acknowled- 
ges, and to fulfil every duty and obligation which it owes to foreign govern- 
ments, their citizens or subjects. I have the honor to be, my lord, with great 
consideration, Your obedient servant. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lorp Asnpurton, &c. &c. 





From the Madisonian. 








employed in reducing and settling the country around Gohud. The waste 
of life attending all these operations was such, that Lieutenant Pollock, by a 
mere right of seniority, attained the rank of Captain (Captain Lieutenant in 
this regiment) before he had been three years in the service, and such had 
been his general good conduct, that Lord Lake appointed him to one of the 
first vacancies which occurred in the artillery regimental staff, and subse- 
quent Commanders.in-Chief nominated him successively to the situations of 
Adjutant and Quartermaster, Brigade Major, and finally Assistant-Adjutant 
of Artillery, in which latter position he had a considerable share in remodel. 
ling the Bengal Ordnanee department, and placing it on its present excellent 
footing, though his strenuous endeavuurs to procure a more effective com- 
plement of officers (the want of which has ever, and particularly at the late 
unfortunate catastrophe in Affghanistan, been so severely felt) proved unsuc- 
cessful. Soon after obtaining the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, which was not 
until May, 1824, Colonel Pollock was nominated to the command of the 
Bengal Artillery, serving in Ava with Sir Archibald Campbell’s army, and 
was actively employed during the whole of the memorable campaign, which 
enabled that Gencral to dictate his own terms of peacc almost at the gates 
of Amerapoorah. Throughout these operations, the steady and efficient man- 
ner im which Colonel Pollock superintended the executive duties of his de- 
partment, under circumstances of a very trying description, was the theme of 
universal approbation ; and he not only received the repeated thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief, as well as of the Government of India, but was ho- 
noured by his sovereign with the decoration of a Companion of the Bath. 
In 1834 he obtained his regimental coloneley, having previously been pro- 
moted to the army rank of colonel in the Indian brevet of 1829, which led to 
his being included in the general brevet of 1838 as major-general. At this 
period he had the command of the fort and district of Agra, but it may 
serve to show the estimation in which he was held by the whole service, when 
it is stated that on every occasion when the formation of a field force was 
spoken of General Pollock was invariably reported to be the individual likely 
to command it; so that his recent nomination as General of the British forces 
on the west of the Indus—a post for which he has shown himself so admira- 
bly well qualified—nay almost be said to have been made by public acclama- 
tion. General Pollock is a younger brother of Sir F. Pollock, Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General —United Service Gazette, June 11. 





TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 


We have seen a medal just presented by the British government to Captain 
William C. Thompson, of the United States vessel Stephen Whitney, for his 
humane conduct in saving the lives of the crew of a British vessel, the brig 
Despatch. 

The obverse of the medal bears an extremely well executed likeness of the 
Queen, with the usual inscription. The reverse has this legend: ‘From the 
British government, to Captain Thompson, of the United States vessel Stephen 
Whitney. For saving the crew of the brig Despatch.” The first of these 
sentences occupies the centre, and is enclosed with an oaken wreath, surmount- 
ed by a crown. The other sentence surrounds the wreath. The following 
correspondence refers to the presentation of the medal : 


Derartmuemt or Sratz, Washington, 17th August, 1842. 

Sir—I have just received a letter from Mr. Fox, the British Minister at 
Washington, transmitting to me, by direction of Her Majesty’s government, 
six gold medals, bearing the portrait of the Queen, which the British govern- 
ment desire to present to the cominanders of the United States vessels named 
in an accompanying list, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by them 
in saving the lives of British seamen; and requesting me to cause these me- 
dals to be delivered to the respective commanders, in the name and in behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I have, accordingly, the honor of transmitting to you a medal, bearing the 
portrait of Her Majesty, and recording on the reverse that it is presented by the 
British Government, to Capt. W. C. Thompson, of the United States vessel, 
** Stephen Whiiney,”’ for saving the crew of the Despatch. 

You will allow me, I hope, to express the pleasure I have in being instru- 
mental in forwarding to you this high testimonial, awarded by an enlightened 
government, to a noble effort of humanity. Such actions, and such rewards, 
create honourable rivalry between the spirited efforts of individuals and the gen- 
erous remuneration of governments. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Caprrain W. C. Tuompson, of the packet ship Stephen Whitney, of New 
York. 

New York, September 7th, 1842. 
Sir—I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 17th August, ac- 
companied by a splendid gold medal, presented to me by order of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, for the services which I rendered in saving the crew of the brig 
Despatch, and for which, through you, I beg to return my acknowledgments. 

It was no less my imperative duty, than my great delight, to have been the 
instrument, under Providence, of rescuing from a watery grave, so many of 
my fellow-creatures ; and the only reward 1 ever looked for accompanied the 
act itself ; but I cannot be insensible to that love of humanity which is one of 
the distinguishing traits in the character of her Majesty, and I feel justly proud 
that she should have deemed my slight services worthy of conferring upon me 
a memento which I shall prize to my latest breath. 

I am, sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 








We are permitted to publish the following correspondence between the Se- 
cretary of State and Lord Ashburton, on the subject of the prisoners at Van 
Dieman’s Land :— 

(Copy.) 
Department of State, Washington, Aug. 29, 1842. 

My Lord :—I have the honor to communicate to your Lordship the copy of a 
letter addressed to the President, by the honorable Messrs. Cushing, Wood and 
Ferris, members of the House of Representatives, and of the answer to that 
letter from this Department by the President’s direction. 

This correspondence relates to the prisoners at Van Dieman’s Land, some of 
them citizens of the United States, whose condition I have, I believe, more than 
once, mentioned to you in our conversations. I trust that you will bring this 
subject to the consideration of her Majesty's Government ; and I entertain the 
hope that, under existing circumstances, you will not withhold your advice and 
recommendation for the pardon and release of those prisoners. 

I avail myself of this occasion, my Lord, to renew to you assurance of high 
consideration and regard. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Asneurton, &c. &c. 

New York, Sept. 2, 1842. 

Sir:—The letter you did me the honor of addressing me the 29th of last 
month reached me on my arrival here, with its enciosures, relating to certain 
prisoners in Van Dieman's Land, formerly citizens of the United States, who 
were transported to that penal settlement in consequence of the part taken by 
them in the criminal invasion of the British provinces, and the consequent de- 
struction of the lives and property of their inhabitants. [ shall communicate 
these papers to my government immediately on my arrival ; and although it 
does not become me to anticipate by any opinion of my own their decision upon 
them, I need hardly assure you that the wish expressed by your government, 
and the respectable members of Congress, whose letter you send me, will not 
fail to receive due attention. I shall carefully press the consideration of the 
several circumstances of mitigation mentioned in these papers, and you may be 
assured that there will be every disposition to take as indulgent a view of the 
case of these unfortunate people as may be thought consistent with the due 
vindication of the laws, and the security of her Majesty’s peaceable subjects. 

I beg, sir, you will be assured of my high consideration and of my sincere re- 
gard. ASHBURTON. 

The Hon. Daniex Wenster, &c. 





MAJOR-GENERAL G. POLLOCK, ©.B ; 
This gallant officer, whose excellent arrangements in conducting an im. 
mense mass of stores, provisions, and baggage, through the Khyber Pass, 


equalled by the cool and determined valour with which that formidable bar- 


fended, isa colonel in the Bengal Artillery. He received his military educa. 
tion at the Royal Academy, Woulwich, and proceeded to India in 1803. Al. 
most immediately after his arrival he was sent, with five other young officers, 


campaign against the most active and enterprising of the Mahratta chief- 
tains, Jeswant Roa Holcar; and it may afford some idea of the arduous na- 
ture of Indian warfare, if we remark, en passant, that in the short period of 
four months the subject of this article was the only individual of the whole 
party just mentioned who remained fit for duty—three of them having been 
killed and two disabled. At the battle of Deig, which took place soon after 
Licutenant Pollock joined, he attracted the favourable notice of his superiors 
by the spirited and judicious manner in which be directed the fire of the 
brigade of guns intrusted to his charge. At the sicge and capture of Deig, 
and the less fortunate attack on Bhurtpore, he was equally distinguished by 


peverty of artillery officers, and the arduous nature of the service, was ex- 


Licutenant Pollock accompanied the guns attached tu Colonel Bowie's force, 


W. C. THOMPSON, Captain of the Stephen Whitney. 
To the Hon. Dant. Wessrer, Sec’y. of State. 








Married,—At Montreal, on the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Black, Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
to Agnes Hunter, only daughter of Robert Armour, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 1-2 a 8 per cent. prem. 





Gans ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1842. 








——S es 





We lay before our readers the remainder of the correspondence that prece- 
ded the recent Treaty. The three subjects discussed are, Impressment ; the 
case of the Creole, and that of the Caroline. The whole of the letters pos- 
sess great interest and should be carefully read by all those who desire to gain 
a just idea of the relations of the two countries upon these topics. We have 
copied the whole from the Courier 4; Enquirer, which paper obtained it ex- 
clusively. 

The question of Impressment, it will be observed, is not in any way settled, 
for Lord Ashburton yields nothing, and promises nothing—but consideration. 
The tone and substance of Mr. Webster's letter of the 8th August, is remark- 
able, as it is there distinctly laid down that the United States, hereafter, will 
in no case submit to the practice of impressment by British otficers from Ame- 
rican vessels, even if the men impressed should be British subjects. The 
American flag is to protect the sailor, be he of whatever country he may. No- 
thing, however, is said, with regard to deserters from British ships of war to 
American vessels, which has proved such a fruitful source of irritation on for- 
mer occasions. We cherish the hope, however, that the system of British na- 
val discipline has became so mild and paternal,that the desire on the part of the 
sailors to desert their colours will not prevail, for it is well known that many 
seamen now give the preference to British vessels, and that many Americans 
are serving on board British frigates of their own free will and choice. 

In the matter of the Creole Lord Ashburton has avoided any discussion, and 
urges that the matter be referred to London. His lordship intimates, however, 
that in all future cases where American vessels, having slaves on board, shall 
be forced by stress of weather to enter a colonial port, the colonial autho- 
rities shall be restrained from interfering with or forcibly taking the slaves 
away. It is probable that Mr. Everett is now discussing ts subject with 
Lord Aberdeen, and that some arrangement will be entered into by the two go- 
vernments in such cases, should they recur. 

The atfair of the Caroline is arranged in the exact way we predicted it 
would, as long ago as March last. The destruction of that vessel is ably jus- 
tified and vindicated by Lord Ashburton on the ground of necessity—but there 
is nevertheless a virtual apology made for the violation of the American soil. 
As our prediction of March last was scouted by some as visionary and impro- 
bable, we repeat a few words then uttered by us, to show that we were not so 
very far out in our reckoning. 

“Tt is true that the parties engaged in the Caroline and the vessel itself were 
transgressing the laws of England, the laws of nations, and the laws of their 
own country ; it is true that her destruction at that precise period of time was 
imperative on the British as a matter of self-defence : it Is true, also, that Mr. 


John Quincy Adams, one of the most profound national Jurists living, has said 
that the Caroline met her fate deservedly, and that no compensation can be 


justly demanded. ‘These reasons would seem to settle the matter, especially a8, 
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y begs time of her capture and destruction, the legal authorities of the State and 
eneral Government were insufficient to repress the lawless proceedings of the 
parties enge ed in her. The whole district in the vicinity of Navy Island, on 
the United States side, was a prey to the illegal violence and culpable inter- 
ference of the partizans of Maekenzie, the marshal of which represented to his 
superiors that the people could not be restrained without a military force, which 
was not then at hand. 

“ But notwithstanding all this, there is a point of view in which a great pow- 
erful, and magnanimous country like England may justly view the case. The 
United States compose a nation very tenacious of its honour and independence. 
Youthful nations like youthful individuals are jealous of their rights and their hon- 
our. England, whose flag floats triumphantly en every sea, whose rule is over 
one hundred and fifty millions of willing subjects, who holdsin her hands the 
fate of empires, whose victuries are countless, and whose Constitution and Go- 
vernment are hallowed by the consolidation of ten centuries—can afford to be 
liberal. “What then is to prevent her Ministers from saying to the Government 
and people of the United States, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we have invaded your territory 
in a of aband of lawless persons, who were doing us infinite mischief 
and threatening the integrity of a portion of our empire—persons whom you 

ourselves had, by Presidential and Gubernatorial Proclamations pronounced 
awless, and whom you could not then control. Necessity compelled us to take 
the step, but we apologize for the vivlation of your soil ’ 

“Perhaps some proposal of this kind Lord Ashburton will be authorized to 


submit to the Cabinet of Washington.” 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Thia question is still the theme of much discusion both in public and in private, 
and tends not a little to keep alive national feelings and animosities. This is much 
to be regretted, for, in the beautiful words of Washington Irving, it is painful 
that two people speaking the same language, worshipping at the same altar, 
and enjoying the same literature, cannot meet together and drink in peace at 
the same fountain. 

However desirable a law of international copyright may be, we have always 
been of opinion that such a measure would not pass the Congres at the present 
time ; and such being the case, it was needless to agitate the public mind upon 
the subject. Hence we have said but little in relation to the matter. But the 
British authors, or such of them as have become popular in this hemisphere, 
do not rest quietly under the reprints and rapid sales of their works by 
others, and call aloud for some enactment that will give them a share of the 
transatlantic profits. This is natural, but we should be sorry if the vehemence 
of these demands should prove a fresh source of national ill-will. 

The case, however, is somewhat exaggerated, for the term of copyright of 
many English works has expired,and they are consequently free. Some British 
authors do not object to a reprint of their works, being satisfied with the he- 
nour thereof ; but there are others to whom an occasional remittance from this 
side of the water would prove very grateful. Among the literary persons of 
Great Britain there are many with large families, small incomes, and keen sen- 
sibilities. These feel the effects of limited means very acutely, and should be 
objects of favour and solicitude with the reading world at large. They contri- 
bute to our amusement, refine our sentiments, and improve our understanding, 
oftentimes at the expense of much toil, anxiety, and loss of health. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that some plan should be fallen upon for their relief. Many 
generous acts have already been performed for this interesting class of persons. 
Professor Ticknor, we believe, of Boston, collected the works of Mrs. Hemans, 
published them in a handsome volume, and remitted to her the nett proceeds of 
the sales ; and we record to day another act of similar liberality on the part 
of Dr. Draper. The recital of these facts will, we know, gratify the American 
public, and we also know that if the same thing could be done more frequently, 
it would be equally gratifying to them. For our own part we should have the 
greatest pleasure in transmitting an occasional £20 or £50 to a favourite Bri- 
tish writer for the sale of his works here. 

Keeping this view, and bearing in mind that works published in the news- 
paper form have, from the rapidity of mail conveyance and the cheapness of 
postage, an advantage over all others—we have made an offer to certain Bri- 

tish writers to re-print their works, if they desire it, at cost and charges, re- 
mitting to them the profits. 

We are not sure how many will aecept of this offer; but the offer will be 
productive of good effects, as it will show that English authors are not entirely 
shut out of the American market—that they can avail themselves of the pro- 
fits of their works if they choose to run the risk of publication. This is all 
surely that an author can fairly desire. The offer, we think, will silence 
much complaint in England, and remove a source of irritation that is now gall- 
ing the minds of many of the principal writers. 

We shall be happy to receive the suggestions of any of our literary friends 
on this subject, for we repeat that it is desirable in some way to pacify the fo- 
reign author who so frequently gives vent to his feelingsin strong terms. Co- 
pying partially from authors is not injurious to their works, but on the contrary, 
is beneficial, for it is always gratifying as well as advantageous to be quoted 
and copied to a reasonable extent. With the three authors whose works we 
have occasionally copied entire, viz., Capt Maryatt, Dr. Lever, and Mr. Dick- 
ens, we have endeavoured to act fairly, for we have proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple, that while they were not here in their own persons or by their agents to 
protect their works, the works might be freely used—but that as soon as they 





did appear we would respect their rights, by coming into any arrangement they 
might make with other publishers, and paying our share, or desisting from the 
use of the works altogether. ‘This we communicated to Mr. Dickens on his 
arrival here. We have done the same with Dr. Lever’s publishers, and had a 
similar understanding with Capt. Maryatt. This is all very well as far as it 
goes, but it is only partial in its operation, and as we are desirous of adopting 
something more general in its application, we have been induced to make 
the proposal alluded to in the early part of this article. 





Westminster Albbey.—We beg to correct the remark of an esteemed cor- 
respondent that,in the account of Westminster Abbey it is “ inadvertently” sta- 
ted “ that St. Augustine undoubtedly first introduced Christianity into Britain.” 
Such is neither the expression nor the meaning, in the article on that subject ; 
and the passage stands thus, ‘‘ the earliest missionary of whom we read, upon 
authenticated record, was St. Augustine. 
Kingdom of Kent, 
that of the East Saxons, 
right, and it is too well known to require confirmation, that Christianity had 
been introduced into Britain about 400 years before the time of St. Augustine ; 
that Christian converts fled to Britain and other obscure extremes of the Roman 
empire during the periods of the Christian persecutions ; 
tish bishops, and that the Pelagian and Celestine heresies originated there 
All this, and much more, would have found its way into the article, had tle 
subject been “the origin and progress of Christianity ;” but the remark 
there found was only to connect the building of Westminster Abbey with the 
first missionary who finally and permanently established a Christian Hierarchy 
in the island, after the religion of Christ had been partially taken up there, had 
been buffetted by pagans, had been restored with many and gross corruptions, 
and had come to be partially tolerated in but a few districts. With respect to 
missionaries antecedent to Augustine much is traditionary, much is distorted 


He planted Christianity, first in the 


* * 7 * 


and was afterwards equally successful in 


” 


> * 


* * 


Our correspondent is perfectly 


that there were Bri- 


or magnified, much is evidently untrue, and something rests upon probability, 
With 


svgard to the Apostles Peter and Paul, our correspondent has not advanced 


but the mission of Augustine is recorded, confirmed, and undoubted 


any thing which induces us to alter or modify our belief already expressed ; 
for, granting that Paul “ preached in the isles of the sea,” 
islands of the Mediterranean, a1 Finally, 
we assure our correspondent that the very few remarks which we did make 


this applies to the 


lthose of the Grecian Arc hipelago. 


were solely to carry back the building of Westminster Abbey to its true origin 
) J : 


and cause. 


Mrs. Tyler, consort of His Excellency, the President, expired at Washington 


piety and excellence, having faithfully performed all the duties of wife, mother, 
and christian, with exemplary devotion during her earthly course. Her remains 
were conveyed to the family vault in Virginia for interment. 


EFFECTS OF THE TREATY. 
We have received the following from New Brunswick, and are glad to learn 
that the operations of the late Treaty promises such favorable results. 


St. John, Sept. 6, 1842 
My Dear Sir,—The Southern portion of the Madawaska settlement contains 
about 2000 inhabitants, and as I visited that part of the Province officially last 
year, I can descrikg its situation accurately from my own observation. Very 
few of the settlers on that side the river have grants of the Jand they occupy ; 
they are squatters, or at best hold under licenses of occupation, determinable at 
pleasure. Since the award of the King of the Netherlands, they have always 
looked upon that, as the American side of the river, and many, including the 
two Magistrates of the settlement, removed to the other, or British side, forth- 
with. he large Chapel of the settlement is on the British side ; it is richly 
endowed, and strange to say, possesses a greater quantity of massive silver 
plate than any other Chapel in New Brurtswick, and a number of very fair pic- 
tures, all which were shown me by the resident priest, Mons. Langevin. From 
him { learned that in the event of a settlement of the Boundary giving the 
South side of the river to the United States, the greater part, if not the whole 
of his parishioners on that side, would cross over to the English side. With a 
view to this, we are informed on pretty good authority, that Lord Ashburton 
entered into an agreement with the American Government, that these people 
should have five years in which to make their election, either to remain under 
the American Flag, or to wind up their affairs, and remove within British juris- 
diction. It is also agreed, that all who have had six years occupation shall re- 
ceive grants of the land they occupy, under the Great Seal of this Province, 
which grants shall be respeeted by the United States. The same terms are 
agreed togon our part with respect to the American settlers who fall within our 
jurisdiction near the Fish River, for you were in error in stating that the Ame- 
ricans surrender no inhabitants. The notorious General John Baker has the 
grant of a Township on the Fish River, from the State of Maine, and he, his 
village of Bakersville, his sawmills, and his fellow-citizens who have settled 
with him, are handed over to us, at which, by the way, the General is mighty 
wroth. 
A large portion of New Brunswick was granted en Seigneurie, by the Crown 
of France, between 1670 and 1699, with conditions of settlement. The three 
brothers D’Amour of Quebec had very large Seigneuries on the St. John, upon 
which they settled a very considerable number of Bretons and Normans. The 
Madawaska people are the descendants of these settlers, and the same mode 
of agriculture which their forefathers pursued a century and a half since, the 
same implements, the same customs, and the same dress, are still rigidly re- 
tained among them. They are exceedingly averse to any change, and look 
upon any attempt to break in upon their ancient manners, or the usages of their 
ancestors, as a sort of sacrilege. 
So soon as the French settlers on the South side the river receive grants of 
their land from the Crown, they will have liberal offers for their farms from the 
Americans, who will be anxious to possess the portage on the river now occu- 
pied by these people. This portage is rich alluvial land, extending some forty 
miles or more along the banks of the St. John, which is very badly cultivated, 
and although teeming with natural wealth, yet under the miserable system of 
farming followed by the French, scarcely produces enough for their own con- 
sumption. In fact, in an unfavourable season, the settlers are reduced to ac- 
tual starvation, and more than once, they have been fed, during nearly a whole 
winter, by the Province at enormous expense. Let half-a-dozen Yankee far- 
mers establish themselves among these Frenchmen and they will frighten them 
out of their wits. The active, restless, *‘ go-ahead’ spirit of the Yankee will 
strike terror and dismay into the breast of the stand-still Frenchman, who 
would be horrified at the introduction of a new churn or a new plough; they 
will forthwith sell out their ‘* betterments,” and join their fellow-countrymen 
on the North bank of the St. John, where there is plenty of vacant land to be 
had on easy terms, and where they may peaceably follow their ancient customs 
if they see fit, undisturbed by modern improvements, or new fangled ‘* Yankee 
notions.” 
The people of Maine are already beginning to cry out that the partial navi- 
gation of the St. John which has been granted to them, merely to bring down 
the product of the forest or of the soil, will tend to build up towns and villages 
on the banks of our river at the expense of those on the Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec. Capital will be withdrawn from Bangor to be invested more profitably 
on the upper St. John, and it will as naturally flow down the St. John to this 
city, as the loose, rich soil on the mountain's top finds its way down to the val!- 
ley beneath. Our hotels are already filling with Boston lumber merchants,seek- 
ing wharves and sites for Steam Mills in the harbour, to manufacture American 
logs—and Yankee lumbermen have been making heavy purchases of English 
manufactured goods during the past week, for consumption in the forest next 
winter. 





Portrait of the late Lord Sydenham.—We omitted some weeks since to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a fine engraved likeness of this nobleman, from the 
Toronto Colonist, for which paper it was prepared. The artist is Mr. Hoppner 
Meyer, of Toronto, who has acquitted himself with great credit, and much to 
the satisfaction, we should imagine, of the readers of the Colonist. 





THE EUROPEAN. 

In consequence of our other avocations we find it difficult to give the ne- 
cessary attention to the proper distribution of the European in this country 
We have therefore consigned it to other hands, by whom its interests will be 
protected and promoted. 

For the present Mr. Isaac Winslow, Merchant of this city, will assume the 
management and agency of the paper, to whom ail letters and communications 
must be addressed, and payments made. 

All subscribers are respectfully requested to make their payments up to 
January 1843, as the European will henceforward be entirely disconnected with 
the Albion. 

From the high cost of paper in Liver 


i 
lars is not a remunerating price, consequently, it mast of necessity be uniform- 


90], it has been found that three dol- 


ly four dollars after the Ist of January next; but it is intended by the new 
parties during the four winter months of December, January, February, and 
March, when there is only one steamer monthly—to publish on the arrival of 
sailing vessels with later news, in an extra sheet containing the most important 
items of intelligence, with state of the markets, &c. &c. 

Until a new office is procured, letters &c.,can be a dressed to Mr. Winslow, 





at the Albion office. 
(For the Albion.) . 

Kane’s Chemistry —We have become acquainted with a fact in reference to 
the publication of the above work, so honourable to the character of Its distin- 
guished editor, Professor Draper, that we consider it our duty to give the most 
extended publicity to it. 

Dr. Draper having received Kane’s Chemistry, on its publication, was de- 
lighted with its perusal. Learning that the work was about to be published in 
Philadelphia, and aware that if such was the case, its author would derive no pe- 
cuniary interest from its publication, and being anxious to secure to a man,whom 
he considered so deserving, the profits of his labours, not only in England but in 
this country, he immediately applied to our enterprising publishers the Harpers to 
bring out the work, he acting as its editor. Of his object he said nothing to 
these gentlemen, he merely represented the book, what it was, an excellent 
system of chemistry, and assured them that if they undertook its publication its 
sale would be large. He was at pains to secure the very highest remunera- 
tion for his editorial services, and the Messrs. Harpers, aware of the great value 
that Dr. Draper’s reputation would give to any work he might edit, at once 
consented to print the book and to pay most liberally the editor 

These arrangements having been consummated, Dr. Draper took a great 
deal of labour in preparing the work for the press The original was filled 
with errors, all of which he corrected. He made some important alterations 
in the arrangement, added notes, &c. &c., and corrected the Press. Having 
done all this, instead of appropriating to himself the very handsome profit 
it at the credit of the author, and wrote him informing him that the money was 
lying subject to his order 

It is most gratifying for us to have it in our power to record so noble, and 
It is above all praise Had Kane’s chemistry been pub- 
excellent as the work is admitted 
|. Dr. Draper 

and refuses 
Such conduct 


so generous an act 
lished without Dr. Draper's name, 
sale would probably have been c¢ mparatively smal 
labour, he gives his reputation, which enhances the sale 
the whole is given to the au 
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s n to be, its 


gives his 


ten-fold, 
i cent for himself, hor 
requires no comine nt. It is arare, we believe we may say a solitary case 
Yet the Editor will have his reward, it will still farther extend his already bril- 
liant reputation, and the reputation of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
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We are obliged to defer until next week several literary and other notices 





September 17, 


OUNTRY SEAT FOR SaLE,—Situated in the beautiful and health 
North Orange, N. J., within three minutes walk of the Railroad jead 
ark, making about | hours ride to the City of New York, enabling a person to visit the 
City daily at an annua) expense of less than $100, It consists of 23 acres of excellent 
land. neat house, barn, well of excellent water, cistern, a number of superior cherry 
plum, apple and quiace trees. fences in good order, mostly handsome new paling. For 
particulars enquire at this Office. Sept. 17-3t* 


USIC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
begs to inform her Pupils and those Ladies who intend to receive professional in- 
struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on the Piano Forte and Guitar 
either abroad, or at her residence, 114 Waverly Place. 3 
Miss Blundell can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from some 
of the first families in the City. Sept. 17-1t* 


rP\o vAMILIES.—As a family medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erful in removiag bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 

the alimentary ducts, and in purifying the blood. 

It is certain in the.cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grateful 

to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g ntle in its operation, 

yet so efficacious that no female ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 

venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 

advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune, aud wholesale at T. Roberts, & 

Co.. Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept. 17-tf. 


CARUV.—Miss KEOGH would iespectfully announce, that the duties of her Schoo} 
will be renewed on Monday, September the 5th. 
Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the branches essential to thorough 
Education, &c., and nothing shall be omitted that may contribute to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Pupils committed to Miss Keogh’s charge. No. 397 
Fourth Street, opposite Albion Piace. 5 Aug. 13 to Sept. 5. 


OTTLED PORT WINE—5U dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Uporto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Kum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit iy modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrange:nent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed.” The Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased itfor aterm of years, has fitted and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it the most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 
Jane 11-3m. >. B. GRIFFEN. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation jor the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
Ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a4 portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freck!es and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW 





ORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN ST& AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 


On 


” ” ” 


splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. | From Southampton. 
7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. | On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” | 7th July, ” 1@th July, ” 
7th Oct., 7th Sept.. 10th Sept., 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above purts can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An expertenced Surgeon accompanies the ship 

For freight, passage, or any further information. apply to “ 

May 7-6. H. W. T. & Hi. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| fork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S}Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, = 16, “ iiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, . Lines, a oo. ° @, a >) a 8, * S “« 9 
Emerald, jHowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec Si * &% * 364, * & 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ ff © 36. “ 1€ilune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 2 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, i. oe re ew a 
Albany, atson, Mey 6, Sept. &. Jan OF “* SS, * 86, “* & 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold'!} ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘* J€jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March } 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, o i. ee oe ie Fin: 
Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘* 24, * 24, ‘ 24 
Saily, CThompson| *“ 16, ‘* 16, ‘f 16jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa. lw.w.Pell, |“ 2, “ 4, “abs 8 4 6 8 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan¢ 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
suecee.t each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. [Pay sof Sailing from New 








Days of Sailing from 





York. London. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, = » * We ” a wy, * 
Gladiator, T. Britton, a. * oy * 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June], Oct. 1; * 37, * U7, * 17 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, | - i * “Mm * 7 ¢* F, .“ 
Quebec, F H Hebard,;| “ 20, ‘ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, iMarch 1, July 1, Nov. 1} ** 17, * 37, “ I7 
Samson, \Smith, | = 2 * We a R*t* * & 
llendrickHudson|E. E Morgan, | 20, * 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; ** 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Gris\vold, * 30, * 10, “mW * 7 ¢ & * 
Westminster, G. Moore, 1 * 20, * 20 * Q20\June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pack ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz"— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 


York. Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 25 
Virgmmian, lAllen, ; “33, “ 18,  13Sept. 1, Jan: J, May 2} 
North America,|A. B. Lowber, | “10, * 36, eae 7 * 7, 7 
Roscius, \J. Collins, |“, © @, eee ~ * 13, “19 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, - y = - a | epee. “Whos , * @ 
Sheffie!d, iF. P Allen, “13, “* 13 © 3.0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
New York, \Cropper, “19, * 49 o Fe. tee = © F 
Siddons, Cobb, “95 95) 98] 93, ag, OB 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan 1, May 1 ¢ 39, “8 19, * 19 
Roscoe, lH. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘ 7 “ 720: Say 5, “* 2% 
S$. Whitney, |Thompson, | «33, * 38, * I3/Nov 1, March 1, July | 
Columbus, | Cole, | “19, ** 19, ee See — — oF 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, | ‘25, ‘* 25, ‘* 25) “* 13, * 13, “* 19 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1. Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, 10, “ 19 
G. Washington, A Burrows, s 3 «6° % 7 * & * s..* & 
United States, Britton, Ce wea Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 
England, SS SD | ee te he a 
Garrick, |\Skiddy, | “ 95 pm * @* i * 13, ; 13 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March 1, July i} ** 19, *& Ss * & 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accom moj 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is Kxzed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guinas includ- 
ing wines stores, and bedding 





ir > ] ‘eo ] > y | r . 
which his reputation and labour had secured to him, he plac ed every dollar of | New York, and Cambridge, 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons:ble for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERMiS, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, é 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool} 


Agents for ships Patrick 
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